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PREPARING FOR A CRASH 
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ABOUT to commit a foolish act, 
^* would you not say? With each 
cut of the saw, our man in the 
picture will make his position more 
precarious, until the inevitable will 
happen and down he will topple 
with a resounding crash. 

True, he is out on a limb, but 
cutting it off will not solve his prob- 
lem. Right now it is supporting 
him and It seems that he is going 
to learn the hard way that you 
cannot cut off the things that hold 
you up and escape unhurt. 




This seems to be an age of 
breaking away, of escapism. A 
rebellious youth, tired of parental 
restraint, feels that by running 
away from home and cutting him- 
self off completely from his home 
influence, his problems will be 
solved. A college student reasons 
that there is no room for the Bible 



or its teachings on the campus; a 
budding young businessman feels 
that if he is to succeed, the golden 
rule must be scuttled. Alas, 
what a rude awakening awaits 
each of them! They will soon learn 
that cutting away from high prin- 
ciples and a guiding hand invites 
disaster. 



In no other sphere of life is this 
act of cutting adrift and destroying 
that which has supported so long 
more prevalent then in the attitude 
to religion. And the sad part of 
the story is that man often fails to 
realize, until some crisis takes 
place in his life, that without God 
he is helpless to support himself. 



Nations as a whole are also 
guilty of this separating and cut- 
ting away from God. Separate the 
state from religion is the cry; for- 
bid prayer or the reading of the 
Bible in our schools; let Sunday be 
as any other day — wide open.Some 
dare to say that in this age of 
nuclear energy, inter-continental 
missiles and space ships, that God 
is out-dated — an anachronism to 
be done away with completely. 

Yet, how false this theory is! In 
a time when the national crime 
rate is soaring and juvenile delin- 
quency is mushrooming out of pro* 
portion; in a time when nations are 
on the verge of triggering a global 
conflict that could wipe out civili- 
zation as we know it; in a time 
when the alcoholic and suicide rate 
is climbing and people as never 
before are breaking under great 
mental strain, there is a need for 
God and personal religion. But we 
have empty churches and hearts. 



Man's feeble efforts to five a 
good life, to break away from 
health-destroying habits all end in 
frustration. Countless thousands of 
people today are milling about 
hopelessly in a bog of confusion 
and despondency — nervous 
wrecks because they can find noth- 
ing in this secular world to sus- 
tain and help them face the pace 
of modern living. To many, life 
has become an almost unbearable 
ordeal that has to be faced with 
sleeping pills, strong drink or any 
other thing that will help blot out 
reality. 



It is not a cutting away from 
religion that this world needs but 
a cleaving to it. For through Christ 
can be found the power to live 
right, to face personal sorrow and 
trouble, to be at peace, By holding 
on to God one has assurance of a 
better life. 
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Another Welcome Step 

FOLLOWING the practical steps taken by various governments to 
warn the public against the dangers of cigarette smoking, it is 
encouraging to find that the British Government is now to take 
action in respect of the car driver and the amount of alcohol he 
consumes. 

It intends to bring in a bill to make it an offence to drive a 
car with more than a defined level of alcohol in the blood, and this is 
expected to become law by the spring. The Transport Minister states 
that of 267 drivers or riders who died in peak accident periods last 
December and January, 102 had alcohol in their blood. Fifty-six had 
blood alcohol levels which would indicate that they had had the 
equivalent of at least twelve drinks of hard liquor. 
But this is not the problem of only one nation. 
In spite of the many critics of the Salvationist's stand on total 
abstinence, and happily the stand taken by many members of the 
churches, the fight against strong drink continues to be as needful 
as ever. 

The necessity for total abstinence and the justification of it still 
exists. 

There are personal reasons for it— health and fitness, the disci- 
pline of appetite, the avoidance of subtle and dangerous temptations 
which may overcome the strongest. There are social reasons for it. 
Both drinking and drunkenness are said to be on the increase, and 
the records of police courts, apart from other evidence, bear this out. 

The astute and persistent and not too scrupulous campaign of 
advertising by the liquor trade has trapped many victims; and young 
people, unless they have a strong moral sense and good training, are 
easily caught by it, with consequences that are often tragic enough. 

• 
The waste of money in drinking is appalling. And how 
much manslaughter and injury are caused upon the public highways 
by drivers who insist on having "one for the road", or two or three, 
and so blur their sense that they are not fit to be in charge of a 
child's scooter? 

There are Christian reasons for this abstinence, and for Chris- 
tians these are the strongest of all. It is as common as it is stupid 
to poke fun at people who set a good example because they are 
aware of their responsibility as citizens. Everybody sets an example 
of one kind or another, and it would be much more sensible to turn 
a critical eye on those whose example leads others astray. There 
would be no lack of material. Parents who launch children on the 
tempestuous sea of modern life should think twice before they launch 
them, so to speak, with champagne — that is, with a taste for strong 
drink that may lead them into courses which may bring the parents 
to wish that they had never been born. 

The question whether the use of alcohol in moderation can or 
cannot be justified has raised endless debate, not least among those 
who "know when to stop" but frequently do not stop there. In an 
ideal world, in which every citizen was self-controlled and self- 
disciplined, there might possibly be something to be said for it, but 
not much. But in the world of to-day it is doubtful if for a Christian 
the question should ever arise. He has a duty to his fellows which 
rises higher than self-indulgence. It cannot be put better than it was 
put by St. Paul when he discussed the matter of eating meat offered 
to idols. 'Tf meat maketh my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh 
for evermore, that I make not my brother to stumble." 

But the Christian's attitude to the use of drink is not for him the 
whole duty of man. He has a witness to bear in many spheres. In an 
age when the very foundations of marriage are threatened, when it 
is regarded by many as merely experimental, and is entered into and 
broken with so little regard for its meaning, when not only immoral 
sex indulgence but sex perversion has reached such horrifying pro- 
portions; when family life is endangered because it has no foundations 
in religion, and children only too quickly learn the godless practices 
of their parents, it is of the first consequence that Christians should 
set an example of domestic piety, in the full sense of that often mis- 
used word, 

By taking their stand on the side of total abstinence they can make 
a definite contribution to that end. 
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Songster Leader Norman Greenfield, of Moncton, New Brunswick, repeats his "hat-trick" 
camera act which made him such a popular sub|ecl with the British national press during 
the Centenary Celebrations tn London. At this moment Earlscourt (Toronto) Band was marching 
out of Buckingham Palace forecourt, following their "command performance", and the 
Songster Leader had found his cap peak and his vtewfinder at variance as he was 
about to take this memorable picture. 



WHY NOT AN ARMY OPERETTA? 

Captain Bruce Robertson, of Hamilton Citadel, Bermuda, 
and leader of the Bermudtan Singers who took part in 
the Centenary Celebrations, gives some impressions of 
the music he heard in London (From "The Musician 1 ') 



rE welcome pageant at the Royal 
Albert Hall was for me a new 
and interesting experience, in that 
background and incidental music 
was provided by the Joy Strings 
in modern idiom. At times, in fact, 
I was tempted to feel that I was 
listening to an operetta.* The new 
instrumental sound and vocal ap- 
proach to the matter of pageantry 
is, I feel sure, a welcome new hori- 
zon, 

I have often thought of the pos- 
sibility of a Salvation Army operet- 
ta. We have a history rich with 
memorable incident and character 
which would provide a wealth of 
suitable material for such a vehicle. 
The preparation would be a for- 
midable task for the composer and 
lyricist, but once on paper such a 
production would doubtless be clam- 
oured for in all the larger centres 
of the Army world. 

I found the pageant to be capable 
of communication, relevant and 
most enjoyable, not to say chal- 
lenging. 

In the International Festival of 
Youth the musical standard was 
very high. The students of the Na- 
tional School of Music for Boys 
displayed a proficiency which would 
do credit to any group of senior 
bandsmen anywhere. North Toronto 
Young People's Band also looked 
and sounded well. I thought the 
march down the aisle on to the plat- 
form did these young Canadians 
credit. 

The girls of the National School of 
Music caused me great surprise. 
There was a maturity of voice which 
is really quite unusual. They also 
had a depth and beauty of voice 
which one might logically associate 



with women who have become cul- 
tured by long and diligent study. 

And so to the Joy Strings. There 
is little argument that this group 
of bright young Salvationists has an 
ability to communicate unlike any- 
thing I have heard before in reli- 
gious music. If at times some of the 
brilliant, ultra-modern sounds echo 
with surprise upon my rather 
"square", conservative brain, I must 
give these young musicians the 
credit. The Mersey Beat has better 
uses than those to which it is often 
put. Furthermore, the obvious en- 
thusiasm and rapt attention of the 
audience when listening to this 
group is testimonial to a sympathy 
and co-operation of thought so often 
lacking between messenger and 
listener. 

One of the brightest stars in the 
shining firmament of the great Cen- 
tenary Celebrations for me was Leo- 
poldville Central Band. The playing 
and singing of these men was a 
thrilling experience, not only be- 
cause of their ability to do well but 
because of the evidence of conse- 
crated service on the part of the 
Bandmaster and others like him 
who have worked so hard to create 
and maintain this band. 

Norrkoping String Band from 
Sweden added a Scandinavian touch 
to the music of the celebrations 
without which one's range of ap- 
preciation would have been the 
poorer. 

What of those musical Miriams 
from "down under"? I would judge 
their timbrel technique to be of the 
highest order. Not a mistake, not 
a beat out of place — and those ra- 
diant smiles .. . . ! 

♦Operetta: "A short, light, muelcal 
drama." 

The War Cry 
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ON READING YOUR 
OWN OBITUARY 
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BEST STORY 

T AST week I told how, during 
■ L/ some research, Colonel Gilbert 
Best (R,), who is helping in the Edi- 
torial Department, discovered in a 
War Cry of over seventy-six years 
ago a report of his dedication m a 
baby. 

Now he has discovered the report 
Of HIS PROMOTION TO GLORY! 

In the volume of the British War 
Cry for 19H there is a special isaue 
featuring the tragic story of the loss 



of The Empress of Ireland and giv- 
ing the photographs of Salvationists 
who perished m that disaster. Colo- 
nel Ek'ist'jj picture if there, captioned 
Captain Gilbert Best. 

The Colonel, who was to have 
journeyed on the Empress, was pre- 
vented at the lMt moment, but his 
name was not struck off all the lists 
— hence the editorial error in Lon- 
don. 

One wonders 
research will ur 
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Prompted by the report in a recent 
Issue of the Canadian "War Cry" of 
how Colonel Gilbert Best, who lives 
in retirement in Toronto, came across 
the account of his decease, complete 
with photograph, In the 1914 volumn 

of the London "War Cry", 

COLONEL GEC^ElTsMmi has 

penned this amusing and pointed 

message. 



Here is the extract from "Gleaner's" column tohich caught the 
eye of the writer of the accompanying article. 



IT was interesting to read in a 
recent issue of The War Cry 
under the heading of "The Beat 
Story", of Colonel Gilbert Best (R) 
discovering the report of his promo- 
tion to Glory in a volume of the 
British War Cry for 1914. The tragic 
story of the loss of The Empress of 
Ireland is told, giving photographs 
of Salvationists who perished in 
that disaster. Colonel Best's picture 
is there, captioned — "Captain Gil- 
bert Best". 

EMBARRASSING 

Reading one's own obituary must 
be an embarrassing experience* 
There is a story told of an irate man 
who rushed into a newspaper office, 
demanding to see the editor. 

"What's the trouble?" asked the 
editor. 

"Trouble? Why last week you put 
me in the obituary column, and here 
I am as much alive as you are. What 
are you going to do about it?" 

"Well, I'm sorry", said the editor, 
"but we never admit an error in 



this paper. We can't withdraw the 
statement, but I'll tell you what 
we'll do — in our next issue tce'll put 
you in among the births." 

Being reported dead could have 
surprising reactions. For one thing 
we might get a shock of delight in 
discovering how many loyal friends 
we had. The news of our alleged 
"death" would release a flood of 
sympathy upon our loved ones, and 
if we had the courage to read the 
many letters of condolence sent to 
them, we might be humbled by the 
nice things said about us. 

Of course, complications might 
arise as we, being reported dead, 
continued to live. As we moved 
around we would become conscious 
of people nudging each other and 
whispering, as they did of Dante as 
he walked the streets of Florence, 
"There goes the one who has been 
to hell". We hope, of course, our 
friends would change the geography 
for us! 

Insurance companies and income 
tax officials, puzzled by the press- 




THE PARTY HAT 






WHILST I was out collecting 
in uniform a small child — 
much to my amusement and 
his mother's embarrassment — 
announced me as "the lady in 
the party hat", obviously re- 
ferring to my universally 
known Army bonnet! 

The little lad could not at 
all understand why his mother 
should be so cross with him 
for such a comment, and con- 
tinued to proclaim his defini- 
tion of my Army bonnet as a 
party hat. 

In my mind I agreed with 
the child. My bonnet IS a 
party hat — a kind of headgear 
which marks a joyful spirit, a 
happy occasion, a time of en- 
joyment. It certainly gives me 
a "party feeling" when I place 
it upon my head, displaying 



the shining black silk and 
bright red ribbonr— the tradi- 
tional uniform of our Move- 
ment, so well known in many 
places. A "party hat" goes with 
a "party spirit". 

Many folks have the idea 
that to be a Christian means a 
dull, long-faced existence — no 
fun, no pleasure at all. May I 
respectfully point out to such 
people that this is certainly 
the wrong idea. 

• 
To love and serve Christ 
means that we share not only 
His peace and tranquility, but 
also his abundant, effervescent 
life and joy. Christ was not a 
long-faced individual who 
went around spoiling fun and 
condemning everybody, He 
was the bright, joyful Son of 



cuttings of the obituary would be 
put into a dilemma as to what to 
do. If we ventured to telephone a 
friend, our sensitive nature would 
be hurt if he asked, "Where are you 
phoning from?" I should think that 
the "delayed action" in friends see- 
ing the report in that issue of The 
War Cry spared Colonel Best such 
embarrassment. 

It all sounds fantastic, and yet it 
is not outside the realm of experi- 
ence as we now know. Other living 
people have been reported dead. 

A MISTAKE 

The author of the hymn, "Onward 
Christian Soldiers", the Rev. Sabine 
Baring-Gould, opening his morning 
paper read of his own death. His 
cousin's passing had been mistaken 
for his. The blunder brought him 
quiet happiness. "I find", he wrote, 
"that I have more friends than I 
knew of, and old friends draw closer, 
so that this little error has softened 
my heart, and made me feel thank- 
ful that I have a wider circle of 
such as feel kindly towards me than 
the little ring of my own family". 

During war there have been many 
such experiences. 



God; He It was Who was her- 
alded by angels singing the 
words "glad tidings of great 
joy" — the One who enjoyed 
being at wedding feasts and 
tea-parties and felt as much 
at home there as He did when 
in the Temple. 

I wear my Army bonnet to 
proclaim my allegiance to this 
joyful Master, and to share In 
the pleasures which He gives 
me. 

The "party spirit" is lasting 
when it is bestowed by Christ. 
There are no "morning after 
the night before" feelings, be- 
cause Christ is indwelling the 
heart and those who love Him 
continually enjoy His "fulness 
of joy". 

David had the right idea 
when he exclaimed: "Thou 
wilt shew me the path of life; 
in Thy presence is fulness of 
joy, at Thy right hand there {i 
are pleasures for evermore." v 




Also, it is not unknown for people 
to publish their own obituary notice 
in the hope of getting a new begin- 
ning in life. People whose lives have 
become all mixed up and entangled 
like a skein of wool see in such a 
false report the only hope of making 
a fresh start. 

How popular editors would be if 
they used their newspapers to help 
life's "failures" to begin again by 
putting their names among the 
births, 

A fresh start is the fundamental 
need of the human heart. Some kind 
of "new birth" is vital to human 
development. The Apostle Paul pub- 
lished his obituary when he said, 
"I am crucified with Christ, never- 
theless, I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me." Later Martin Luther 
said, "If someone should knock at 
my heart's door, and ask who lives 
here, I must not say, 'Martin Lu- 
ther* lives here, for Martin Luther 
is dead; Jesus Christ lives here " 

There is no need to remain in the 
old way of life, the "body of sin" 
can be destroyed. Men who have 
returned from Military Service have 
sometimes found that they need not 
pick up the threads of the old life, 
they can weave new patterns for 
themselves. Life is always offering 
a new beginning. 

NEW LIFE 

The mystery of the "new birth" 
is that in God's eyes a man "dead 
in trespasses and sin" is given a 
new life in Christ when he is born 
again of the Spirit. That is to say, 
in God's eyes a man does not begin 
to live until he is "born from above". 
His spiritual history does not start 
until he is redeemed by the Spirit; 
he then becomes "a babe in Christ", 
and, like a babe, has no past — only 
a future! 

How many there are who have 
been "born again" but whose names 
do not appear in the birth columns 
of the newspaper. God does not ad- 
vertise His time-tables, but He has 
His times and seasons of saving 
grace, when men may rise on the 
"stepping stones of their dead 
selves" to higher things. 



August 14, 1965 
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Another In the series of up-to- 
date stories of twice-born men. Of- 
fered as evidence that the 100-year- 
old, soul-saving mission of The Sal- 
vation Army is effective today. 

BIRMINGHAM, England, used to 
be the "Toyshop of Europe", 
though it would be tactless to call 
it that today. Now the citizens of 
that Midlands metropolis know 
themselves to be part of one of the 
most highly diversified centres of 
industrial might in the world. 

Harry Ashford, "the broken doll", 
the anti-hero of this story, belongs 
in part to that earlier time, the 
free-and-easy, sentimental Birming- 
ham, mass producer of garish won- 
ders that, in the days of Empire, 
caused the innocent eyes of Afri- 
cans and Indians to open wide in 
wonder. 

Its cheap, exotic, colourful mar- 
vels could be exchanged for pearls 
by traders on faraway South Sea 
islands. To Birmingham came the 
"Pearly Queens" and their consorts 
for the gay buttons to cover their 
glittering raiment 
Birmingham men 
dreamed of winning 
the world with 
trade, not guns — 
such a man as 
Joseph Chamber- 
lain, of beloved memory, who aston- 
ished many by thinking of working 
men as people, and who gave them 
running water in their kitchens, gas- 
light in their parlours, and drains in 
their backyards! 

While all the trade made money, 
and much of the money bought beer, 
Birmingham changed — Victoria gave 
way to son Edward, and he to son 
George. New tycoons made their 
appearance: Morris, Austin, Rootes 
and others seeking to rival Detroit 
in putting the world on wheels. 
Their internal combustion engine 
changed the pattern of men's lives 
beyond recall, 

EMANCIPATED 

The emancipated, better-off work- 
ing man sang, among them Harry 
Ashford's father, a hard-drinking, 
hard-living rumbustious type. He 
saw the men of Birmingham march 
away to, war, a-singing: 

We don't want to fight 

But by jingo if we do 

We've got the men, we've got the 
guns, 

We've got the money too! 

The forlorn maiden, left behind, 
trilled out: 

But if you go away, 

You'll be sorry some day 

You left behind a broken doll ... 

There were two "broken dolls" in 
the Ashf ord home — young Harry 
and his mother. She had long since 
grown familiar with the wreck of 
her marriage and accustomed her- 
self to the shock of seeing her one- 
time lover transformed into a rag- 
ing, sometimes violent, man-about- 
the-house. Though she tried to be 
both father and mother to young 
Harry, the lad was lost to her in 
constant eruptions of domestic strife 
and inner uncertainty. 

He was never sure of his father's 
next mood and always feared for 




His father placed 



ability 



THE BROKEN 




his mother's safety. So he became 
a problem boy, supping from his 
father's beer mug, early acquiring 
the habits and outlook of the people 
his father consorted with in a 
jungle of profanity, gambling and 
godlessness. 

Like many another lad with such 
problems, his tensions were expres- 
sed in aggressiveness. His father 
found it profitable to arrange fights 
for his son, place bets on his ability 
to beat all comers at flyweight. 
Young Harry was thin and wiry but 
what he lacked in bulk he made up 
in passion, proving to be a formi- 
dable opponent. 

So, during childhood and youth, 
his schooling was poor and he was 
mixing in the worst of company. 
His father had no licence to promote 
boxing matches so that the bouts 
were in secret, in a cellar, a shed — 
but always by a pub. 

FADED OUT 

When "the old man" faded out of 
Harry's life, like a malevolent ghost 
before the light of another day, the 
boy tried to face the new world that 
was breaking in upon him. But now 
it was evident that the "doll" was 
broken indeed—its fragile pottery, 
its delicate mechanism, in ruins. 
Though he never became an alco- 
holic, Harry gravitated to pubs, be- 
cause these were the only places 
where he had friends. He went on 
backing himself in flyweight boxing 
bouts and when he became a bad 
risk he bet on the dogs, the horses, 
cards and even pitch-and-toss. 

In the great hub of industry he 
was a failure as a worker. His 
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health, his reckless habits, made it 
impossible for him to continue with 
his trade as a metal polisher. His 
wife left him, once and for all. Amid 
change, wealth, progress he was 
alone, fixed at a point in the past — 
the quagmire of a ruined childhood, 
a bad parentage, a total absence of 
religion. Moreover he was well- 
nigh illiterate. 

Mighty, go-ahead Birmingham 
could not stop to notice Harry — that 
"broken doll" of a man with grey 
hair, ruined health and no job. After 
all, he had National Assistance and 



a man can stay alive with that. He 
was getting old but every city has 
its quota of elderly people: all the 
other grades must, in the good old 
English way, go their separate paths, 
carefully minding their own busi- 
ness. 

Few would know of the awfulness 
of that dreary, lonely room where 
Harry lived, disowned by his wife 
and family, too ill to work: "No-one 
came near", he says, "or knew 
whether I was dead or alive and I 
began to think that there was no- 
thing left to live for ..." 

ARMY GIRL 

Then at the lowest ebb of his 
misery he saw "a young woman in 
Salvation Army uniform". She 
noticed him — looked at him! Did not 
look through him, or past him — but 
at him, and smiled! 

Something stirred in Harry a long- 
forgotten knowledge that human 
beings could be kind. He asked 
where the Army held its meetings, 
and the lassie in uniform, a Good- 
will officer, directed him to the 
Dartmouth Street Goodwill Centre. 
There, Harry "found something to 
live for". 

The Centre is, in truth, a life- 
restoring oasis in a desert. Sundays 
and weekdays there are happy little 
meetings, friendly get-togethers and 
wonderful family spirit and prayer 
and faith and manifestation of the 
saving power of God. Harry, not 
lonely any more, grace at work 
within him, began to live at last: 
late, but yet in time! 

The brittle china doll that had 
been broken into so many pieces, 
far, far beyond human repair, was 
reassembled in the hands of a divine 
Craftsman, the same of whom 
the prophet told "And he made it 
again another vessel as seemed good 
to the potter to make it." 

You can see Harry Ashford al- 
most any day now at Dartford 
Street, or down the street or in his 
new apartment in Birmingham. Sal- 
vation Army people go along to see 
him and comment on the cheerful 
look of his little home. He helps 
other people, too. At the Goodwill 
Centre he is a tower of strength, for 
God is in his heart and he is not at 
all lonely now. 



POSITIONS OPEN 

Employment opportunities avail- 
able for skilled and semi-skilled 
men and women. Needed especially 
is a Salvationist musician who can 
take over a newly-formed band. 
A singing company leader is also 
wanted. If interested, please con- 
tact the corps officer, Lieutenant 
W. Hale, Box 11, Weyburn, Sask. 
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The following Divisional Congresses 


will 


be held this 
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NEWFOUNDLAND — Grand Falls 




Aug. 
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to 


23 


Territorial Commander 


BRITISH COLUMBIA NORTH 




Sept. 


10 


to 


14 


Territorial Commander 


BRITISH COLUMBIA SOUTH 




Sep*. 


24 


to 


28 


Commissioner G. Ryan 


QUEBEC AND EASTERN ONTARIO 




Sept. 


30 


to 


Oct. 3 


Territorial Commander 


MANITOBA AND NORTH-WEST ONTARIO 


Oct. 


7 


to 


10 


Field Secretary 


NEW BRUNSWICK 




Oct. 


8 


to 


11 


Training Principal 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 




Oct. 


8 


to 


11 


Chief Secretary 


SASKATCHEWAN 




Oct, 


9 


to 


11 


Lt.-Colonel F. Moulton 


WESTERN ONTARIO 




Oct. 


21 


to 


25 


Chief Secretary 


BERMUDA 




Ott, 


21 


to 


25 


Colonel G, Higgins 


MID-ONTARIO 




Oct, 


22 


to 


25 


Territorial Commander 


METROPOLITAN TORONTO 




Nov. 


5 


to 


8 


Territorial Commander 


SOUTHERN ONTARIO 




Nov. 


12 


to 


15 


Colonel Clyde Cox 
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HE'S A WORD-WATCHER , #**^**** , & , **** h h*h^'*^^ 



QOME men watch birds. Some men 
^ collect stamps, Helmut Meier 
counts words. 

Mr. Meier, a retired teacher, has 
spent forty years counting nearly 
eleven million German words and 
ranking them according to the fre- 
quency with which they are used. 
His findings will soon be published 
in a book called "The German Lan- 
guage Statistic". 

"Man" outranks "Woman" 

Stalking the haunts of the written 
and spoken word, Mr, Meier has 
sifted through dictionaries, movie 
scripts, classified ads, law books, and 
letters. With pencil and pad he has 
recorded the chatter of housewives, 
tourists, and office workers. 

Here are some of his findings: 

The word "man" ranked 146th in 
frequency, enjoying a comfortable 
lead over "woman", No. 200. 

Men, in fact, captured all the 
honours. "Father" is used more than 
"mother", "son" more than "daugh- 
ter", "boy friend" more than "girl 
friend", and "brother" more than 
"sister", 

"God" gets more usage than 
"devil", "heaven" more than "hell", 
and "life" more than "death". 

"Peace" is used more than "war", 
and "yes" has four times the popula- 
rity of "no". 



FLOWER 

FACTS AND 

FANCIES 



IN ANCIENT EGYPT, GARDENING WAS ALMOST 

A RELIGIOUS CULT. SINCE THEN EVERY NATION 

HAS DEVELOPED A GARDENING "PERSONALITY" 

OF ITS OWN 




RESEARCH PROGRAMME 
To Aid Canada's Retarded 

A NATION-WIDE $7 million re- 
search and service programme to 
deal with the problems of Canadian 
children who are born mentally 
handicapped, will be the Centennial 
project of the Canadian Association 
for Retarded Children. 

Better than any monumental pro- 
ject of stone and steel, this scheme 
is concerned with life, and a better 
living for that three per cent of the 
Canadian population who are men- 
tally retarded. 



FLOWERS existed Ion* before 
there were people to enjoy them 
— roses have been blooming in 
North America for at least thirty- 
two million years! 

But it took the human race to 
make things really go to seed: 
gardens were planted, new flowers 
bred and some fascinating floral 
root 

Thousands of years ago, in Egypt, 
gardening was almost a religious 
cult. Temples were built on mounds 
and on the sides of these were 
planted sacred groves. Home gar- 
dens, with flower beds and many 
kinds of herbs, also abounded. These 
were watered by an ingenious ir- 
rigation system, and no garden was 
without its pool! 

The Romans were literally knee- 
deep in roses; not only were they 
grown everywhere, but floors of 
palaces were often strewn with rose 
petals many inches deep! For their 
gardens, they favoured geometric 
designs and bushes were trimmed 
to resemble mythical beasts like the 
chimera: part lion, part goat and 
part serpent! 

Tier upon tier of platform ter- 
races built upon arches and reaching 
great heights, with colourful plants 
and flowers overhanging their sides; 



water lifted to the top to run down 
in cascades; and nightingales "plant- 
ed" in trees to make music — this 
was the fabulous Hanging Gardens 
of Babylon, created by Nebuchad- 
nezzax in 600 B.C., and acclaimed 
as one of the Seven "Wonders of the 
World. 

In more recent times, every nation 
has had its own gardening "person- 
ality". 

Because space is at a premium in 
Japan, her gardens use dwarfed 
trees and artistic bridges to give 
a sense of space in small areas. 
China has contributed so many 
flowers to horticulture — chrysanthe- 
mums, peonies and oriental magno- 
lias are just a few — that she is some- 
times called "the Mother of Gar- 
dens". French-style gardens reach 
an extreme of formality, even the 
branches of large trees being trim- 
med and shaped to a certain pattern. 

North Americans brought their 
own style to gardening; a big, in- 
formal, "wide open spaces" ap- 
proach. One of the most ruggedly 
beautiful and one curiously similar 
to the Hanging Gardens of Baby- 
lon is Louisiana's remarkable 
Hodges Gardens. 

Here flowers are planted on one 
level above another, up to the top of 



QUICK CANADIAN HOLIDAY GLIDE 



No. 11 — THE YUKON 

CAPITAL: Whitehorse, If you have 
the soul of an explorer, this Land 
of the Midnight Sun beckons you. 
The face of the Yukon is not what 
you have known ever before. Some- 
one has described it as "the great 
unwritten symphony", 

Mrs. Martha Louise Black, FJLG.S,, 
published a book in which she and 
her husband described and pictured 
more than 500 varieties of wild 
flowers and shrubs that carpet the 
valleys, "Although the lure of gold 
took me over the trail of > 98," she 
writes, "the difficulties, hardships and 
disappointments of those early years 
were many times forgotten when a 
tramp in the woods or along an old 
trail opened out before me a vista 
of fairylike beauty." 

Dawson City is steeped in golden 
legends and traditions, Here you may 
visit Robert Service's cabin, walk a- 
long the original Trail to the mining 
scenes of yesterday, fly over Lake 
Labarge, where they "cremated Sam 



WAY UP NORTH 

IN THE GOLD 
RUSH COUNTRY 



McGee'*, admire the ancient wooden 
railroad, and visit the graves of 
Skookum Jim, Dawson Charlie and 
George Cannack, who found the first 
gold in the Klondike and triggered 
the great gold rush. 

No. 12 — THE NORTHWEST 
TERRITORIES 

ADMINISTERED by the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs, 
Ottawa. Visitors will be disappointed 
if tbey expect to find here merely an 
extension of the southern playground. 
The N.W.T. does not pretend to 
offer the assembly line attractions of 
traditional holiday areas. It is one 



place in wis jaded world that is 
proud to be different. 

For example, swimming is attempt- 
ed only when necessary, but there are 
some good sand beaches along warmer 
waters in the Great Slave Lake area, 
and a few intrepid bathers dip — 
briefly, says the N/W.T. handbook — 
in the Arctic Ocean every summer. 

Not many years ago it would have 
been ludicrous to suggest holidaying 
in this vast land, but today there 
are scheduled airline services to many 
communities and an all-weather 
gravel highway to serve the south- 
west corner. You have as many as 
seventeen to twenty daylight hours a 
day in the summer months in which 
to explore and enjoy. 

Yellowknife, the largest community, 
has a population of 3,5000, paved 
streets, a golf course and tennis courts. 
In this part of the world an angler 
with reasonable ability and an aver- 
age portion of angler's luck has no 
need to tell anything but the truth 
after a few days fishing. 



a high hill; and around and in be- 
tween are waterfalls, cascades and 
rivulets. Site of the garden is an 
abandoned rock quarry and the 
rock piles are still where workmen 
left them more than sixty years 
ago! 

Garden flowers have been more 
than objects of beauty through the 
ages: many people have used them 
as medicines. In Greece, rose petals 
were used to cure the bite of mad 
dogs; the Romans were sure that a 
rose petal floated in a wine cup 
would prevent drunkenness. To this 
day, some people consume rose hips, 
which contain more than twenty 
times the vitamin C found in oran- 
ges! 

Elaborate language 

Want to induce sleep, cure a 
headache, soothe anger or comfort 
a broken heart? Wear a wreath of 
violets, as did the ancient Greeks. 
Forget-me-nots in folk medicine are 
not only a sight for sore eyes, but 
a cure for them — and steel tempered 
in the juice of these flowers was 
once thought to be capable of cut- 
ting stone without being dulled. 

There is also an elaborate lan- 
guage of flowers. Camellias sent to 
a girl tell her that she's 'beautiful 
but cold", buttercups signify "home- 
liness"! Daffoldils say "welcome", 
honeysuckle bespeaks devotion, and 
tulips moan of unrequited love. 

Certain flowers have been given 
additional meaning by historical 
events. Violets, symbol of shyness, 
became associated with the anything- 
but-shy conqueror of Europe, Napo- 
leon. 

Banished to Elba in 1814, he told 
his friends: "I will return with the 
violets!" His followers adopted the 
violet as their secret sign of loyalty, 
wearing violet-colored rings. When 
Napoleon re-entered France on 
March 30, 1815, he was greeted with 
showers of violets. 

Even in our day, we speak of a 
"rosy" future, a "flowery" speech, 
call praises "bouquets". Our ulti- 
mate compliment for a well-bred, 
well-educated person is to call him 
"cultivated". 

Which all goes to show that even 
now, thirty-two million years after 
the first rose and 6,000 years after 
the first garden, the human race is 
still happily going to seed. 
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HOLIDAY QUIZ 

ARE YOU 



Twenty-five searching 

^ questions — honestly answered \\ 

— will tell you 



• 1. Do you enjoy giving presents? 

• 2, Do you hate meanness in yourself? 

• 3. Does your pleasure remain the 
same in receiving, despite the possible 
need to reciprocate? 

• 4. Would you give a second time even 
though your first gift was not recipro- 
cated? 

• 5. When you give, is your smiling 
face a truthful reflection of your secret 
thoughts ? 

• 6. Arc you free of regret when think- 
ing of the cost of giving? 

• 7. Is your giving always devoid of a 
sense of obligation? 

• 8. Do you enjoy writing "thank-you" 
letters? 

• 9. Do you enjoy receiving "thank- 
you" letters? 

• 10. If your gift is not a success are 
you concerned about the receiver? 

• 11. In your choice of gifts do you 
avoid a last-minute rush? 

• 12. If the recipient of your gift fails 
to conceal his disappointment are you 
free of resentment? 

• 13. Would it be incorrect to say that 
you give sometimes merely to placate 
your conscience? 

• 14. Is it not true that you give as 
little as possible within the bounds of 
decency? 

• 15. Having purchased a gift, have you 
always resisted the temptation to keep it 
for yourself? 

• 16. Does preparing your gifts afford 
you pleasure? 

• 17. If giving will involve inconven- 
ience — not necessarily in terms of 
expense — do you still go ahead? 

• 18. Do you always assess the value of 
a gift by the thought behind itj never 
by its cost? 

• 19. Are you prepared to go without 
in order to give to others? 

• 20. Do you wish there were more op- 
portunities to give, never thinking that 
birthdays and other anniversaries come 
round too quickly? 

• 21. Do you resist passing on un- 
wanted gifts— as presents from yourself? 

• 22. Would you despise yourself if, 
preparing your gifts, you thought, 
"That'll be good enough for . . ."? 

• 23. If you refuse to give "on prin- 
ciple*' to house-to-house collections for 
charity, are you always happy about 
your motive? 

• 24. If a churchgoer, do you give to 
your church systematically? 

• 25. Would it be incorrect to say that 
your only support of a place of worship 
is what you give "in the collection"? 



ti 



Twenty-five yeses mean that you are 
an excellent giver; twenty-two and over 
that you are very good; twenty and over 
good; fifteen and over fairly good; ten 
and over pretty awful; less than ten ter- 
rible. 

One of the first essentials of a happy 
life is self-knowledge. Far too many 
people are living in a fool's paradise, 
unaware of their impoverished character, 
which certainly reveals itself in their 
attitude to giving, Get to know yourself! 
That is the purpose of these twenty-five 
questions. 

And if you are surprisingly appalled 
at that discovery take heart. The Chris- 
tian faith is not about stained-glass win- 
dows and other-worldly saints smelling 
of "musty haloes". It is about the love 
of God and self-centred people; it 
promises that the two can get together, 
to the transformation of the latter. 

Page Six 




Summer Safety 

ABOUT ACCIDENTS AND WHAT PARENTS CAN DO 



* tCUMMERTIME ... and the livin' 
*^ is easy ..." Sure, but so is the 
getting hurt, especially for children. 
Starting in late spring, the acci- 
dent statistics begin to zoom, hitting 
their peak in midsummer. The main 
reasons aren't hard to figure out: 
ground harder than a child can 
bounce, cars faster than a child can 
run, water deeper than a child can 
stand. 

The great outdoors are great for 
children, but also they can be 



dangerous. The best time to get that 
across to your little adventurers is 
now, before poor summer safety 
habits get established. 

A good place to start is with bike 
safety, says the Institute of Life 
Insurance. Schools, service clubs and 
other community organizations do 
their part by teaching do's and 
don'ts, but parents must help, too. 

What can parents do? Here is 
what bicycle safety experts say: 
first of all, inspect the bicycles 




^Jsitcken L^raf-i 

ASPIC RING SALAD 

2 tablespoons (2 envelopes) unfavoured 

gelatin 
I quart tomato juice 

'/ 2 teaspoon onion juice, 
salt, pepper 

>/j cup salad dressing 

'/j pound package cream cheese 
1 cup chopped celery 
1 tablespoon chopped pimento 
1 tablespoon chopped green pepper 

Vj cup chopped pecans 

1 teaspoon lemon juice 

2 teaspons unfavoured gelatin 
'/i cup cold water 

lettuce 

Stir 1 tablespoons gelatin into x /i cup 
cold tomato juice. Add to 1 cup hot tomoto 
jufce and stir until thoroughly dissolved. 
Add remaining tomoto juice, cold, together 
with onion juice and seasonings. Pour half 
of mixture info a 2-quart ring mould and 
chill until firm. 

Blend the '/j cup salad dressing into the 
cream cheese. Add the celery, pimento, 
green pepper, pecans, lemon juice and the 
2 tablespoons of gelatin softened in Y* CU P 
cold woter and dissolved over hot water. 
Spreod this mixture over the firm tomato 
aspic and chili until it is firm. Pour the re- 
maining aspic over the cream cheese layer 
and chill again. When firm, unmould on let- 
tuce and fill centre with tiny lettuce leaves. 
Serve with salad dressing. Serves 11 or 12. 



WINDSOR CARROT CAKE |RAW CARROTS] 
1 y t cups finely shredded carrots [about 6 

medium) 
2/3 cup shortening 

1 cup sugar 

2 eggs 

2Vj cups sifted cake flour 
1 '/j teaspoons baking powder 
'/j teaspoon soda 
'/ 4 teaspoon salt 
% teaspoon cloves 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
'/j teaspoon mace 
% teaspoon allspice 
1 cup buttermilk or sour milk 
'/a cup raisins 
'/j cup currants 

Wash, scrape, rinse and dry ca rrats. Shred 
finely. Shreds should be short, not long like 




Mum is always saying that the only thing 
to beat a cup of tea is two cups of tea. 
1 think 1 know what she means, because 
if one straw gives a lovely drink, then five 
straws make it five limes better. And, after 
all, this is thirsty weather we're having 
these days. 

coconut. Cream shortening. Add sugar ond 
beat until light and fluffy. Add eggs one at 
a time, beating well after eoch addition. Sift 
together dry ingredients; odd to batter alter- 
nately with the buttermilk. Fold in raisins, 
currants and shredded carrots. Turn into rec- 
tangular glass cake pan, 7 '/ 2 x 1 1 V* * 2 
inches, greased and floured. Bake in 350 
degree F, oven 40 ta 50 minutes, Frost when 
cool. 

Nolej In shredding carrots a fine shred 
gives a better texture. 

* 
CORN CASSEROLE 

2 ounce package frozen whole kernel 
corn 

1 tablespoon chopped pimento 
l A teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons butter 

Place frozen block of corn in 1 -quart 
casserole. Sprinkle with pimento and salt. 
Dot with butter. Cover tightly. Bake in 325 
degree F. oven 55 to 60 minutes. Before 
serving, stir lightly to mix in pimento, salt 
and butter. Yield, 4 servings. 



themselves. Check brakes, reflectors, 
lights. Reflectors should be visible 
at 300 feet, the front light at 500 feet. 

Make sure there's a bell or horn 
in working condition. See that 
wheels, tires and drive chains are 
sound, and moving parts lubricated. 
Check handle bar and seat height 
and tighten all nuts. 

So much for the equipment. Now 
for the children. Start by reviewing 
the basic rules of bike-riding; keep 
to the right, obey traffic signals and 
stop signs, never ride two abreast, 
give hand signals, stay off sidewalks, 
get home before dark if possible 
and, if not, wear light-coloured 
clothing. 

You may be surprised to learn 
that more school children are hurt 
while riding bicycles (or being hit 
by them) than by any other kind 
of outside-the-home accident, except 
football injuries. 

BOYS MOSTLY 

The most accident-prone bike 
riders are boys in the fourth through 
the sixth grades. In fact, boys are 
much more susceptible than girls to 
accidents of all types and degrees of 
seriousness. Fatal injuries among 
boys are nearly twice as frequent 
as among girls. 

Summertime is fun time, but it is 
also traffic accident time. Children 
absorbed in the excitement of a 
game can all too easily forget the 
danger of running after a ball or a 
playmate in the street It's up to the 
grownups to remind them, force- 
fully if necessary. 

There is lots of do-it-yourself re- 
sponsibility for parents in water 
safety, too. As in everything that 
involves children, the parent's ex- 
ample can either reinforce formal 
training or destroy its effectiveness. 
If children shouldn't swim right 
after meals or when they are over- 
tired, neither should you. Ducking 
people, showing off, swimming 
where there are no lifeguards, play- 
ing ball in crowded water, all are 
just as dangerous when adults are 
the the culprits. 

THE LIMIT 

Safety authorities give this basic, 
commonsense rule: know your limit 
and stay within it, whether it's driv- 
ing speed, or swimming distance, or 
physical exertion. 

More detailed safety advice is 
available from many community 
sources. Public libraries have a 
wealth of material, including books 
written from the child's point of 
view. Some life insurance companies 
have continuing accident prevention 
programmes and distribute safety 
literature as part of their educa- 
tional efforts. 

The War Cry 
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OXFAM AND 

I He 

ARMY 

On 1h» left Captain Jeyt* H«th«ringh>n, a Can- 
adian offker, is t»«n holding a y*ar-oM child 
brought to Chlnkankata Hoipital, Zambia, suf- 
fering from malnutrition. On th« right a ttvdant 
nur» at the same Army ho*plM it holding a 
baby of four months weighing only four pounds. 
Nefrds Ilka th*»* aro th« sublet of the ac- 
companying article. 



"/YNE meets at every turn folk 
"living at such a level of pov- 
erty that this must be the shame of 
our time. I pray we shall live to see 
the day when this problem of starv- 
ing and grossly undernourished peo- 
ple is cracked wide open by the 
determination of men." So wrote 
one of Oxfam's Field Directors from 
his travels in India a few months 
ago, and so could be described the 
situation in many other countries. 
The Salvation Army ranks high a- 
mong the voluntary organizations 
engaged in the fight against poverty, 
hunger and disease. We of Oxfam 
are grateful for the privilege of ex- 
pressing our profound respect and 
admiration for the dedicated work- 
ers of The Salvation Army through- 
out the world who celebrate its 
Centenary this year. 

Oxfam's association with The Sal- 
vation Army dates back to 1950, 
when our funds first helped the 
Army to carry out one of its many 
programmes of assistance to people 
in need. These first grants went to 
support the Army's refugee relief 
work in Europe. Ever since, our 
links have developed, and we now 
look back on nearly fifteen years 
of co-operation in various Salvation 
Army programmes in some twenty 
countries. 

ROVER 

Perhaps our closest association 
with the Army has been in the per- 
son of Colonel Chris Widdowson. 
He appealed to Oxfam for help at 
the time of the Korean war when 
he was running the Salvation Army 
programme there. After retirement 
from active service in The Salva- 
tion Army he joined Oxfam's staff 
in 1961 and roved the world on our 
behalf, visiting projects and report- 
ing on the needs from countries as 
far apart as India, Nigeria and Ja- 
maica, Now (as we write) back 
again working for The Salvation 
Army in South Africa, he is visiting 
the various schemes we support, and 



LOOK OUT FOR OUR 
EXHIBITION NUMBER 



so maintaining the happy link be- 
tween us that is now ten years old. 
From emergency help in disaster 
situations to longer-term projects, 
the Army covers a wide range of 
relief operations in Europe, Africa, 
Asia and the Americas. Oxfam is 
glad to be able to focus attention 
on the devoted work of the Army in 
the field of aid to developing coun- 



hospitals and afterward as out- 
patients. 

Several of these institutions care 
for leprosy patients. Leprosy as an 
infection is now curable by drugs, 
but ulcers and paralysis can still 
cripple patients for life and only 
surgery can help. The Catherine 
Booth Hospital at Nagercoil in 
South India specializes in the reha- 
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Christian organization in under-privileged lands arc deeply grateful for 
funds supplied for specific projects by Oxfam, Here a staff writer of Oxfam 
describes that movement's close association with The Salvation Army 
which, he says, continues to work "as always, amongst the poorest of 
the poor". 
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tries. Our Deputy Director visiting 
a Salvation Army centre recently 
concluded his report as follows: "One 
can only admire the selflessness 
with which The Salvation Army 
works, as always, amongst the poor- 
est of the poor. Certainly Oxfam 
cannot do better than go on sup- 
porting this work." 

A complete summary of Salva- 
tion Army projects supported by 
Oxfam would take up most of this 
issue of The War Cry and yet would 
only cover a small portion of the 
Army's world-wide activities, car- 
ried out in splendid response to its 
Founder's challenge: "Go out and 
DO something I" We would, however, 
like to highlight some of the pro- 
jects which illustrate what is being 
done within the three main spheres 
of the Army's activities as seen from 
the record of our work together. 

Medical assistance is one of the 
greatest needs in developing coun- 
tries. The Salvation Army medical 
missionary work began at the Cath- 
erine Booth Hospital in South India 
over sixty years ago, and the Army 
now operates seventy-five hospitals 
and clinics in Africa, Asia and the 
Caribbean. More than a million dol- 
lars of the Army's annual expendi- 
ture goes to support this work. In 
addition, Oxfam funds have assisted 
a number of these institutions, and 
one of our largest grants last year — 
of $60,000— went to eighteen of these 
hospitals and clinics in Asia to help 
look after patients suffering from 
malnutrition and tuberculosis in the 



bilitation of crippled leprosy pa- 
tients, and some of the funds helped 
this work. Polio is another disease 
that cripples patients and it parti- 
cularly affects children. 

The Salvation Army home for 
crippled children in Kenya is called 
"Joytown" and was the first institu- 
toin of its kind in that country. At 
"Joytown", eighty children disabled 
after polio received care and medical 
treatment and, last but not least, 
benefit from the spirit of love and 
affection that is characteristic of all 
Salvation Army institutions. Oxfam 
helped the Army to construct "Joy- 
town" and another request for help 
to extend the facilities is under con- 
sideration at present. 

ORPHANS 

Child care is another important 
sphere of the Army's work. All 
nations of the world, but the devel- 
oping nations in particular, depend 
on the strength and knowledge of 
the generation of tomorrow. The 
Army runs many children's homes, 
caring for orphans and for children 
who have become homeless for a 
number of reasons and who would 
otherwise be left to their fate, roam- 
ing the streets of large cities such as 
Bombay, Mexico City and many 
others. 

The Salvation Army operates a 
total of twenty-one centres for chil- 
dren in Mexico and at the end of 
1964 was caring for over 1,000 chil- 
dren at these centres where nearly 



900,000 meals were served. Colonel 
Chris Widdowson, visiting this pro- 
ject earlier this year, reported: "I 
am convinced that Oxfam's grant 
for the provision of supplementary 
feeding with high protein foods is 
meeting a need that is essential to 
these wretchedly poor children who 
are being kept alive by this pro- 
gramme." 

An old Chinese proverb tells us 
that when you give someone a fish, 
you give him a day's meal, but when 
you teach him to fish you give him 
food for life. However, in order to 
be able to learn, be it at school or 
learning a trade, strength and ability 
to concentrate are necessary; there 
is no strength in an undernourished 
body. 

DESTITUTE 

Of numerous feeding schemes 
which are being undertaken by the 
Army we would like to mention the 
schemes in Calcutta and Bombay. 
In Calcutta the Army's "Meals on 
Wheels" scheme cares for over a 
thousand destitute people every 
day, and the officer in charge des- 
cribes the recipients as ill, bed- 
ridden and on the edge of starva- 
tion, their ages ranging literally 
from cradle to grave. 

The beneficiaries are chosen by 
a trained social worker, and the 
distribution vans cover a daily run 
of eighteen miles through the worst 
areas of the city. In Bombay over 
a thousand meals a day are distrib- 
uted under a similar programme 
to equally destitute people. These 
are only two of the many such 
schemes run by the Army through- 
out the developing countries, and 
children receive a large share of 
the benefits of these programmes. 
As in all Salvation Army schemes, 
help is given to people in need ir- 
respective of their race or creed. 

General Frederick Coutts intro- 
duced the booklet Salvation Century 
as follows: "The reader . . . will 
doubtless feel, so far, so good. But 
I would add that the best is certain- 
ly yet to be." Our thanks and warm 
good wishes go to him and everyone 
of The Salvation Army for their 
future work. 
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ARMY LEADERS IN CONFERENCE 



THE 




NT OF THE CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS IN 



LONDON LEADS TO A FEW DAYS OF QUIET DELIBERATION 
FOR LEADERS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 



GATHERED within a large rec- 
tangular marquee, the light 
varying from shining gold to pale 
emerald as the rainclouds drifted 
and the silence of the countryside 
was "broken only by the roar of an 
occasional plane, the Conference of 
Commissioners and Territorial Com- 
manders spent hours on legal points 
in the Army's constitution at Hilden- 
borough Hall in the South of Eng- 
land. 

Propositions outlined by Commis- 
sioner Arthur Pallant, Secretary to 
the Advisory Council to the General, 
were carefully weighed and recom- 
mendations made to assist future 
administrators in their task o f 
guarding a world-wide organization. 

Then followed a fascinating recital 
of ecumenical experience, with 
Commissioner Clarence Wiseman, 
the Army's representative on the 
Central Council of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, opening out a sur- 
vey leading to definitions and 
examination of principles. As the 
position in country after country 
was outlined the complexities and 
difficulties were seen. 

FRIENDLINESS 

In a response to a request for a 
formula by which leaders could ap- 
proach the situation in their own 
commands the General said: "We 
will continue to work with the 
churches with the utmost friendli- 
ness, without sacrifice of our auton- 
omy, identity or function 1 '. 

On Sunday delegates' wives joined 
the members of the Conference for 
devotional meetings at Hildenbor- 
ough Hall, the General being sup- 
ported by Mrs. General Coutts and 
the Chief of the Staff (Commission- 
er Erik Wickberg) and Mrs. Wick- 
berg. Commissioner Holland French, 
National Commander, U.S.A., gave 
the morning and the General the 
evening address. Personal witness 
from speakers greatly enriched the 
spirit of fellowship and repeatedly 
drew attention to the guidance and 
power of the Holy Spirit. 

During the Conference, morning 
devotional periods were led by 
Lieut-Commissioner A. Bramwell 
Cook (Australia East), Colonel Hjal- 
mar H. Eliasen (South America 
East), Colonel Leslie Rusher (Indo- 
nesia), Colonel Edward John (Ni- 
geria) and Lieut. - Commissioner 
John Grace (U.S.A.). 

RAIN 

Heavy weather drove the Confer- 
ence from their tented pavilion in 
the grounds of Hildenborough Hall 
to the Ship Lounge in the main 
building. 

Problems of personnel shortages, 
of financial strictures, of proceed- 
ings, interpretation of regulations 
and maintenance of traditional Army 
standards of personal conduct were 
discussed, with a wealth of illustra- 
tion from many lands. 

The pressure of changing politi- 
cal situations, national moods, gov- 
ernmental requirements and cultural 
influences were reported by the men 
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and women responsible between 
them for the entire Army front line, 
from Alaska to Patagonia, San Fran- 
cisco, U.S.A., to Southend, England, 
Norway to New Guinea, 

On the last day of the Conference 
the Army's lawyer, Mr. Vincent Ran- 
ger, joined the General, Chief of the 
Staff, Commissioners and Lieut- 
Commissioners, to present a Deed 
Poll revoking the Deed Poll of No- 
vember 21, 1930 and varying pro- 
visions of the Deed Poll of July 
26, 1904. 

The purpose, stated Mr. Ranger, 
was to provide more adequately for 
certain contingencies, to reconcile 
the 1904 Deed Poll with the 1931 



Act, and to clarify certain provisions 
in the Deed which were "obscure 
and rather misleading". 

After the signing of the new doc- 
ument by each of the Commis- 
sioners and Lieut-Commissioners, 
the General added his signature. 

This legal transaction took place 
in the conference pavilion, warm 
and radiant in the sunshine which 
followed heavy rain. The grass re- 
flected an emerald light and the 
scents of the countryside filled the 
spacious pavilion. 

The tent in a burial ground near 
Mile End Waste, in which William 
Booth held the first "indoor" meet- 
ings which led to the birth of the 



Army, was recalled as pens were 
put to vellum in the interests of the 
organization in its second century. 

The Conference ended quietly, 
with the General offering to his 
international leaders the last of 
many valuable Scripture expositions. 
He quoted the New English Bible 
translation: "There is grace for all 
your needs." 

"Do we want anything more?" he 
asked. "It's almost as though the 
Holy Spirit is saying, "There is 
grace for all your needs. What are 
you crying about?' " 

Then the mood changed swiftly, 
as weather moods had changed 
throughout the Conference. The 
group preparing to separate for 
years of service out of sight of each 
other stood to sing resolutely the 
last verse of the Founder's song: 

And nolo, Hallelujah! the rest of 
my days 

Shall gladly be spent in promo- 
ting His praise. . , . 



This further picture of the Inaugural Meeting of the Army's Centenary Celebrations in the 

Royal Albert Hall, London, England, shows the great moment when H.M. the Queen 

appeared with General Frederick Coutts. The Salvationists caught by the camera are 

mainly from Scandinavia and Africa, and part of the crowd of eight thousand. 




A STATEMENT 

THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT WAS ISSUED AT THE CONCLUSION OF THE CONFERENCE OF COMMISSIONERS 

AND TERRITORIAL COMMANDERS IN LONDON. 



rPHE Conference expresses confidence in God, arising 
out of remembrance of His goodness and guid- 
ance in the past one hundred years. 

WE ENTER the second century to proclaim the 
gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, the possibility of 
salvation and holiness for all and to continue to the 
utmost of our strength and faith our worldwide 
mission to the unconverted. 

WE DEPLORE the widespread lowering of moral 
standards In all areas of life, from national integrity 
to personal behaviour. Without inquiring too deeply 
into causes, although we are aware of the years of 
war, unrest, hatred and cruelty, and of new demands 
upon millions of people, we are unanimously con- 
vinced that there can be no weakening of the disci- 
plines required of all Salvationists. We therefore call 
upon old and young: 

1 . To study and pray until they are convinced that 
the Army's standards set forth in our Articles 
of War and our Orders and Regulations for 
Soldiers are as valid today as when they were 
first made known to us. 

2, To live, privately and publicly, up to these 
standards, by the grace of God. 

We must resist all pressures of worldliness. 

WE REJOICE in the unity maintained for a cen- 
tury amongst Salvationists in spite of many tests and 
ordeals, and we pledge ourselves to be worthy of 
this, by making still greater efforts for the salvation 
of all people in every place where our flag is seen. 



This must mean new measures of generosity 
expressed in personnel and money. We therefore 
appeal to the young Salvationists to whom the 
General has paid such generous tributes to listen to 
the voice of the Holy Spirit and, if He is calling them 
to greater service, to break through all obstacles and 
obey His will; and to older Salvationists to give as 
God has given to them. 

WE ARE GRATEFUL for the generous recognition 
now given us by the churches and will continue to 
work with them all to the fullest extent of our powers, 
without departure from our doctrines or autonomy. 

While regarding ourselves as a people called by 
God to love, to seek and serve the unchurched, we 
feel that our Centenary provides an opportunity for 
asking all Christians to examine themselves as to 
whether they, with us, should not face the perilous 
contemporary situation with a new dedication, which 
includes an examination of their private conduct and 
of their contribution to the work and witness of their 
own communion. The world needs the war against 
evil to be taken up by those who are still uncom- 
mitted Christians. 

WE RETURN to our posts of leadership in the 
five continents seeking still further the gift of "ample 
power to meet whatever comes with fortitude, pa- 
tience and joy" and to give thanks to the Father who 
has made us fit to share the heritage of God's people 
in the Realm of Light. 

The War Cry 
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A COLOURFUL AND INFORMATIVE 
ACCOUNT OF THE EARLSCOURT 
(TORONTO) BAND'S TOUR OF 
EUROPE AND BRITAIN, WHERE IT 
FEATURED PROMINENTLY IN THE 
SALVATION ARMY'S CENTENARY 
CELEBRATIONS HELD IN LONDON 

BY 

BANDSMAN 
DOUGLAS COURT 



THHE Salvation Army Centennial 
A Celebrations are now history. 
Just a few weeks ago they repre- 
sented the foremost thought of the 
Earlscourt Band, for we could final- 
ly see the goal towards which we 
had worked so long and so hard. 
Nearly two years of planning were 
about to take us into one of the most 
memorable experiences of our lives. 
I'm sure as the DC 8 lifted off the 
runway at approximately 8 p.m. on 
Friday, June 18th, that each of us 
wondered if it was really true. 

Having said farewells to our fam- 
ilies a few moments before, we were 
now winging our way across Canada 
to represent all Canadian bandsmen 
at one of the most significant events 
in the history of The Salvation 
Army, 

After a loss of approximately six 
hours, due to time changes, we final- 
ly touched down at London Inter- 
national Airport for a one-hour 
stop-over before boarding our plane 
for Paris, France. Here we were to 
spend four days before returning 
to England for the opening of the 
Centennial Celebrations, We were 
no sooner off the plane than we 
spotted the familiar figure of Band- 
master Walter Dinsdale, M.P., who 
was to accompany us on our French 
tour. 

During our stay in Paris we were 
guests at the training college, where 
we found a wonderful group of 
French Salvationists and grew to 
admire their spirit more and more 
as each day passed. 

While in Paris we presented pro- 
grammes at the Garden of the 
Tuilleries, the American Cathedral, 
Luxembourg Park, and the Salle 
Centrale, which is the central corps 
in Paris. 

Ambassador 

On Sunday, meetings were con- 
ducted by Commissioner Charles 
Pean, the Territorial Commander, at 
the City of Refuge and the Palais 
de la Femme. On the following day 
we were guests of the Canadian 
Ambassador at the Canadian Em- 
bassy for a reception there. We then 
made our way to Luxembourg Park 
where, despite a thundershower, a 
good-sized crowd was on hand. It 
was here that the Paris television 
network caught up to us and re- 
corded a programme for showing 
that evening. 

Up bright and early on Tuesday 
morning, we were off to Rouen and 
Dieppe by coach. After a march 
through Rouen to the City Hall, 
and facing a rainstorm that nearly 
floated us down the street, we were 
received by the Mayor of Rouen 
in his parlour. 

Dieppe is a stop we shall not for- 
get for many years to come, for 
here in 1942 nearly 2,000 Canadian 
boys lost their lives on the beaches 




Earlicoort (Toronto) Band march*) away horn Buckingham Potoce after playrng to H.M. Ihe Qxn+n 
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we were soon to see. What a feeling 
of pride came over us as we marched 
through the streets of the city and 
the people thronged to the curbs 
clapping and cheering! Some wiped 
away tears as they remembered 
their eternal tie with Canada and 
Canadians. After a short memorial 
service, at which Bandmaster Dins- 
dale laid a wreath at the cenotaph, 
we then visited the Canadian War 
Cemetery a short distance out of 
town, where some 2,000 graves re- 
minded us of the price paid for our 
freedom. 

Back in Rouen we gave a festival 
in the evening to a wonderful audi- 
ence and arrived back in Paris 
around 2:30 a.m. 

Farewell 

Wednesday morning found us say- 
ing goodbye to France and the many 
friends we had made during our 
short stay there. From Commissioner 
Pean to our coach driver, Pierre, 
we have many precious memories 
of people we met in "La Belle 
France". 

Nor shall we soon forget our wel- 
come to England. After a short 
flight from Paris to London, we 
were met by Captain Norman Bear- 
croft and Major Ray Bowes, and 
were soon on our way by coach to 
historic Portsmouth for our first 
contact with The Salvation Army in 
the land of the Army's birth. Need- 
less to say, we were somewhat ex- 
hausted after the very strenuous 
campaign in France, but here in 
Portsmouth our comrades gave us 
a welcome we shall not soon forget. 

After supper at the Citadel, and 
the renewing of acquaintance with 
folk such as Lieut-Colonel Ernest 
Ranee and the father and mother 
of Bandmaster Brian Ring, we were 
led by the Portsmouth Citadel Band 
to the magnificent Guildhall, where 
some 2,400 people greeted us, plus 
a fanfare from the trumpeters of the 
Royal Marines. Our tiredness 
seemed to disappear under our ex- 
citement and the capacity audience, 
with its enthusiastic applause, gave 
us a wonderful start to our U.K. 
tour. 

The following morning found us 
formed up on Birdcage Walk at the 
ceremonial heart of London, for 
what was to be indeed a memorable 



day in our tour. This was the ful- 
filling of our invitation from Her 
Majesty the Queen to accompany 
the International Staff Band to 
Buckingham Palace for a one-hour 
programme in the forecourt. With 
the Staff Band leading us on, we 
were soon inside the gates of this 
historic building. Outside the gates 
there were, I would estimate, 5,000 
people who had gathered to share 
this honour with us. 

Here, alternating with the Inter- 
national Staff Band, we played to 
Her Majesty for approximately an 
hour. During this time Bandmaster 
Ring, Bandmaster Dinsdale, Lieut- 
Colonel Bernard Adams and Major 
Kenneth Rawlins were escorted in- 
side the palace for a private audi- 
ence with the Queen, which I know 
was an unforgettable moment for 
them. 

For the next seven days The 
Salvation Army literally took cen- 
tral London by storm. Hotels, buses, 
restaurants, and even the streets, 
were full of uniforms representing 
all parts of the world. Shoulder 
flashes from Norway to the Philli- 
pines passed you on the street; sat 
beside you on a bus or in a res- 
taurant The Army was simply 
everywhere! 

The opening ceremonies in the 
Royal Albert Hall were most im- 
pressive. The entrance of Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen was indeed a mo- 
ment of history for The Salvation 
Army. 



Big Store 



After seven days in London, with 
engagements of every kind, from 
playing in Clapton Congress Hall, 
Regent Hall, to a programme in Lin- 
colns Inn Fields Park, or outside 
London's largest department store, 
we came to know the heart of this 
great city almost as well as Toronto. 

Perhaps the most memorable day 
was that of the Crystal Palace ga- 
thering, where it is estimated some 
65,000 passed through the turnstiles 
to join in this great event. Here we 
witnessed sports events, band pro- 
grammes, etc., climaxing with a 
finale that will long be remembered 
by everyone taking part. 

Visualize, if you can, the stadium 
packed to capacity, everyone await- 



ing the entrance of all the partici- 
pating groups of the day. Then came 
the march, a mammoth parade, with 
General Frederick Coutts taking the 
salute, 100 drums and two or three 
hundred timbrelists leading on, then 
came the first twenty-five or thirty 
bands, life-saving units, corps ca- 
dets, young people's bands and fi- 
nally the delegates from each coun- 
try, preceded by their colour party, 
until the whole field was literally 
covered. This was a thrilling sight 
which moved many to shed a few 
tears of pride, as we found out 
later as we talked to people who 
had viewed the spectacle from the 
grandstand. 

Unfortunately we had to be on 
our way to Ipswich when the March 
of Witness was held, but I under- 
stand it was another thrilling sight. 

Final Phase 

Whatever we say about the final 
phase of our tour, our hosts were 
simply wonderful. Starting off at 
Ipswich, we proceeded to Norwich, 
where we found a wonderful Army 
corps far removed from the bustle 
of London. The participation of a 
fine band and songster brigade and 
the singing of Songster Rita Green 
will long be remembered. Then we 
went to Nottingham, the land of 
Robin Hood and the birthplace of 
our Founder, and here we were 
joined by Major Dean Goffin for the 
evening programme. This corps 
boasts an audience of 500 for its 
Sunday evening open-air meeting, 

Our journey brought us to Don- 
caster, where the father of Band- 
master Ring was bandmaster for 
many years. Here we played out- 
side the church whose organist 
wrote the hymn tune "Remington". 
Arrival in Leeds I'm sure was a 
thrilling experience for Bandmaster 
Ring, who was born in this city. 
Here the band seemed to excel it- 
self, perhaps for the sake of the 
bandmaster, and some 1,700 people 
gave us a standing ovation at the 
end of the programme. 

We were all entertained for tea at 
the home of Dr. Barry McQuire who 
played in the Earlscourt Band while 
studying in Toronto. The doctor's 
wife is the daughter of Brigadier 
and Mrs. Wyvel Crozier. 

We said farewell to Leeds the 

following morning and were off by 

DC 3 to the Emerald Isle. Here we 

were royally treated by our com- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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WILLIAM BOOTH jounded The 
Salvation Army for the pur- 
pose of saving the lost and helping 
the needy. The challenge, there- 
fore, one hundred years ago is in 
principle exactly the same today. 

We still have homes wrecked by 
sin, where parents think only of 
themselves, where children are un- 
loved and ill treated. Moral wrongs 
abound. There is a multitude of old 
people for whom the world has no 
more use. All these people are 
desperately in need of help and The 
Salvation Army is there to meet it. 

But added to all this we have the 
comparatively new challenge of a 
"couldn't care less" youth who, per- 
haps through no fault of their own, 
have no real sense of values. They 
lack respect for old age or authority. 
Money is no object to them. What- 



THE SAME CHALLENGE 



THE SALVATION ARMY'S MISSION IS THE SAME AS IN WILLIAM 

BOOTH'S TIME. TO BE ALIVE TO THE NEEDS OF THE DAY 

IS AS NECESSARY AS EVER 



BY MARLENE BINGHAM 



ever they want they must have, and 
they are prepared to take it by force 
if necessary. 

We have the challenge of a gener- 
ation which lives always wanting 
something for nothing, hence the 
attraction of sweepstakes and other 
gambling. 

All of these evils are challenging 



The Salvation Army as a Movement, 
but the greatest challenge is to Sal- 
vationists in their corps and as indi- 
viduals. Are we really all that we 
should be as virile Christians? 

As third and fourth generation 
Salvationists we are no longer 
attacked or ridiculed in the streets; 
we have an accepted place in the 



community. But are we perhaps be- 
coming smug and complacent? Re- 
ligion must show in one's every- 
day life. 

We are challenged to get out ot 
our little cells? of contentment and 
become live units of power in a 
world that is dying and is uncon- 
scious of it. 

Have we developed the art of wor- 
ship as we should? Band festivals 
may fill our halls, but a devotional 
service can leave empty seats. Does 
this indicate what our religion 
means to us? 

Ours is a glorious heritage, but 
let us not live on past glories. We 
must be alive to the need of the 
world today, for the cry from the 
past is still, as the Founder said, 
u Go for souls and go for the worst!" 
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THE MYSTERY VOICE OF CONSCIENCE: 
WE CAN BE WRONG ABOUT IT 

It is not the same thing as the voice of God 




TN many spheres of Life sensitivity 
*- is highly important. Take your 
television set as an example. By 
turning a knob a fraction of an inch 
the picture is completely ruined. 
Often we under- estimate the im- 
portance of sensitivity in the spirit- 
ual life, particularly as far as con- 
science is concerned. 

Fortunately, we all have this 
mystery voice of conscience; at least 
we admit "fortunately" when our 
better self is in control. But what 
is this voice of guidance which so 
often makes itself known? 

Many times we make the common 
mistake that conscience and the 
voice of God are one and the same 
thing. Let it be emphasized that 
this is a common mistake. 

Unreliable 

Conscience is the moral sense with 
which we are all born. No matter 
who we are, where we are, what 
we are, we all possess this sense. 
We are all familiar with "the gen- 
eral lines of right and wrong", to 
quote John Wesley. Paul refers to 
the conscience of the heathen in his 
epistle to the Romans. 

This sense, however, is not reli- 
able. It has been thrown off balance 
by the fall of man. We find Paul 
persecuting the early Christian 
Church because, as he says himself, 
"I verily thought with myself, that 
I ought to do many things contrary 
to the name of Jesus of Nazareth" 
(Acts 26:9). He felt that he was 
doing the right thing. His conscience 
commended his action till the Light 
of the World, Jesus Christ, enlight- 
ened him. 

Before his conversion Paul was 
sincere, but sincerely wrong. 

There are thousands of people to- 
day who would be willing to lay 
down their lives for their particu- 
lar faith, even though it may be 
based on false foundations. They 
are very sincere but, like Paul, are 
wrong. 
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Sincerity, though a most welcome 
quality in anyone, cannot neutralize 
a man's sinful actions or false belief. 
We cannot rely always on what we 
think is right. One commentator 
says: "A man's appeal to conscience 
is not decisive unless he has taken 
pains to inform it and keep it pure". 

Herein lies our complete reliance 
upon God. There is no sphere of life 
from which we can afford to exclude 
God. He, only, can cleanse and en- 
lighten our conscience, our moral 
sense, and make it reliable. 

It is absolutely essential that we 
allow God to enlighten us, It is a 
sober thought that we can live our 
whole lives relying upon a false 
moral sense due to neglecting our 
responsibility toward our conscience. 

We must not close our eyes to the 
vital need for prayer, Bible reading 
and fellowship with God's people, 
from which we receive light and 
understanding. We must remember, 
too, that the more light we accept 
the more is given to us; the more 
we reject the greater the darkness 
in which we live. 

Essential 

Many young people have been 
advised, after seeking guidance from 
their elders: "Do as your conscience 
guides you." This is not the final 
authority or standard for Christian 
men or for any man. We cannot 
rely upon ourselves, but we can 
rely upon God, who will guide us 
into all truth. 

Paul informed Timothy of the 
need of a "good conscience". What 
is the quality of yours? Answer this 
question and, if need be, use Charles 
Wesley's words to help you into 
spiritual sensitivity, which is essen- 
tial for spiritual health and useful- 
ness: 

"Quick as the apple of an eye, 
O God, my conscience make] 

Awake my soul when sin is nigh, 
And keep it still awake." 

— A.H. 




YOUR TELEVISION IS A SENSITIVE 

INSTRUMENT. BY TURNING A KNOB 

A FRACTION OF AN INCH YOU CAN 

COMPLETELY RUIN THE PICTURE. 



THESE GREAT PRIZES IN 
LIFE CAN BE YOURS 

SAFETY — "He thai halh lha Son hath life; 
and he thai hath not the Son of God hath 
not life." (1 John 5:12). "For the wages of 
sin Is death; but the gift of God Is eternal 
life through Jesus Christ our Lord," [Romans 

6:23.) 

* * * 

CERTAINTY— .Jesus said: "Verily, verily, I 
say unto you. He that heareth my word, and 
believeth on Him that sent Me, hath everlast- 
ing life, and shall not come into condemna- 
tion; but is passed from death unto life." 
(John 5:24.) 

* * • 

ENJOYMENT— "He that spared not his 
own Son, but delivered Him up far us all, 
how shall he not with Him also freely give 
us all things? , . . And we know that all 
things work together for good to them that 
love God." (Romans 8:32, 28.) 



More Accepted Candidates 

FOR THE "WITNESSES TO THE FAITH" SESSION OF CADETS 1965-67 



LEONARD GODDARD (Barton 
Street, Hamilton, Ont.) — The Candi- 
date first became aware of a call to 
officership when challenged to assess 
his personal contribution for the cause 
of Christ. Although active in Salva- 
tion Army corps life, he realized then 
that a step into wider fields of use- 
fulness was required of him. He is 
enthusiastically anticipating the days 
of training and service awaiting him. 

MRS. TRINETTE GODDARD 

(Barton Street, Hamilton, Ont.) — 
Born in Holland in a Salvationist 
home, the Candidate moved with her 
family to Canada where she con- 
tinued Salvation Army activity in 
whole-hearted fashion, A 9cnse of 
God's leadings in the matter of of 



CHARLOTTE ROSE (London . 
South, Ont.) — The Candidate was |j 
born in Scotland where she claimed 
salvation in childhood. After emigra- 
ting to Canada with her family, she 
was challenged to consecrate herself 
to officership during a youth councils 
session, but held back from thus com- 
mitting herself. However, the con- 
viction never left her and after res- 
ponding to it in positive fashion, she 
has gained helpful experience while 
assisting at a corps. 

THOMAS FISHER (Amherst, 

N.S.) — The Candidate enters training 
from his place of birth. Since his con- 
version during a campaign led by 
cadets, he has sought continually to 
better himself spiritually. He claimed 
the blessing of holiness during Can- 
ada's first Corps Cadet Congress at 
which time 



t . , . , , . . , . .,ii».ii mm, he also recognized of- * 

ficership has been with her smce ficersMp as God , s ^ him He * 

conversion as a child and, with her has gladly left himself entirely in ' 

husband, she has fully committed her- God's will so far as the future is 

self to this high calling. concerned. 

BELOW (left to right): Leonard Goddard; Mrs. Trinette Goddard; Charlotte Rose; 

and Thomas Fisher. 




The War Cry 
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Of Interest To Musicians 




Students and faculty members who recently participated in the annual muilc camp at Glanhuron arranged by the Western Ontario Division. A total «f 120 musicians attended. 




(LEFT) Holding award it Lavtna Stewart, 
honour student at the 1965 Western Ontario 
musk camp. With her am Captain W. G. 
Kerr (left}, Youth Secretary, and Bandmaster 
Harold Stuck, music director for the camp. 
At the conclusion of the encampment a 
music festival was presented by the stu- 
dents at London Citadel. 



(RIGHT| The Leopoldville Band from the 

Congo which was a featured attraction at 

the recent Centenary celebration In London, 

England. 





(LEFT): The Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., Steel ton 
Band (B/M W. Towers) 
which recently presented 
a "cenlenqry festival of 
praise" to an overflow 
audience in the Sault 
Armoury. The program- 
me was chaired by Mr. 
A. Beslall of CKCY 
Radio Station. During 
recent month* the band 
has visited four corps. 


! 
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(RIGHT): Posing with 
newly dedicated Instru- 
ments for the Samla, 
Ont., Corps Band are 
[1. to r.) Mrs. Captain 
F. W. Brlghlweli, Cap. 
tain BrEghtwell and 
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Bandmaster James Scott. 
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Trans~Canada Motor Cavalcade 

CENTENARY SCROLL TO BE CARRIED FROM NEWFOUNDLAND TO BRITISH COLUMBIA 




A SPECIAL feature to mark Can- 
ada's celebration of the Salva- 
tion Army's Centenary Year will be 
a Trans-Canada Motor Cavalcade 
from Newfoundland to British Col- 
umbia. 

The Cavalcade will start at St 
John's, Newfoundland, on August 
19th, and will carry a party of Sal- 
vation Army officers, who will con- 
duct public gatherings in all large 
centres across the Dominion. Van- 
couver, British Columbia, is expect- 
ed to be reached on November 18th. 

A multi-coloured, artistic scroll 
will be carried on the Cavalcade 
and will be signed by government 
and civic authorities at each centre 
to be visited. 

The Centennial Scroll, which has 
been drafted by Professor G. E. 
Steffen of Toronto and York Uni- 
versities, will carry English and 
French texts. 

The Territorial Commander and 
Mrs, Commissioner E. Grinsted will 
be present to launch the Cavalcade 
in St. John's, Newfoundland, and 
will preside at its conclusion in 
British Columbia. 

Highlights of the Cavalcade are 
as follows (see map): 

ST. JOHN'S: Provincial capital, starting 
point with 100 cars. 

HAUFAX: Provincial capital. 

CHARLOTTETOWN: Birthplace of Con- 
federation. 

QUEBEC CITY: Provincial capital. 

OTTAWA: Federal capital. 

TORONTO: Provincial capital and Sal- 
vation Army Headquarters. 

LONDON: Birthplace of The Salvation 
Army In Canada, 

WINNIPEG: Provincial capital. 

REGINA: Provincial capital. 

EDMONTON: Provincial capital. 

VICTORIA: Provincial capital. 

The full itinerary is as follows: 

Newfoundland 

St. John's (Th. Aug. 19), Gander (Th. 19), 
Grand Falls (Frl. 20), Grand Falls (Sat. 
21), Grand Falls (Sun. 22), Grand Falls 
(Men. 23), Corner Brook (Tnes. 24). 

Nova Scotia 

Sydney (Th. Aug. 26), New Glasgow 
(Frl. 27), Bridgetown (Sat. 28), Kontvitle 
(Sun. 29), Windsor (Mon. 30), Halifax 
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(Tues. 31), Truro (Wed. Sept. 1), 
New Brunswick 

Amherst (Th. Sept. 2), Charlottetown 
(Frl. 3), Moncton (Sat. 4), Saint John 
Central (Sun. E), Fredericton (Tues. 7). 

Quebec & Eastern Ontario 

Quebec City (Th. Sept. 9), Sherbrooke 
(Frl. 10), Montreal (Sat. 11), Montreal 
(Sun. 12), Ottawa (Mon. 13), Brockville 
(Tues. 14). 

Mid-Ontario 

Gananoque (Th. Sept. 16), Kingston 
(Th. 16), Picton (Frl. 17), Belleville (Sat. 
18), Peterborough (Sun. 19), Cobourg 
(Mon. 20), Bowmanville (Tues. 21), Whit- 
by (Tues. 21). 

Metro-Toronto 

Toronto (Wed. Sept. 22 to Tues. 28). 
Western Ontario 

Chatham (Th. Sept. 30), Windsor (Frl. 
Oct. 1), Sarnta (Sat. 2), London (Sun. 3), 
St. Thomas (Mon. 4), WoodBtock (Tues. 
S). 
Southern Ontario 

Hamilton (Th. Oct. 7), Niagara Falls 
(Frl. 8), Brantford (Sat. 9), Brantford 
(Sun. 10, morn.), Kitchener (Sun 10, eve.), 
Guelph (Mon. 11), Brampton (Tu&s. 12). 

Northern Ontario 

Barrte (Th. Oct. 14), Parry Sound (Frl. 
15), North Bay (Sat. 16), Sudbury (Sun. 
17), Sault Ste Marie (Tue. 19). 

Manitoba & N. W. Ontario 

Fort William (Th. Oct. 21). Fort Fran- 
ces (Frl. 22), Kenora (Sat. 23), Winnipeg 
(Sun, 24), Portage La Prairie (Mon. 2B), 
Neepawa (Mon, 25), Brandon (Tues, 26). 

Saskatchewan 

Yorkton (Th. Oct. 28), Melville (Frl. 
29), Reglna (Sat, 80), Reglna (Sun. 31). 
Moose Jaw (Mon. Nov. 1), Swift Current 
(Tues. 2). 

Alberta 

Medicine Hat (Th. Nov. 4), Lethbrldge 
(Fri. 5), Calgary (Sat. 6), Calgary (Sun, 
7, morn,), Red Deer (Sun. 7, eve.), Ed- 
monton (Mon. 8). 

British Columbia 

Vernon (Th. Nov. 11), Pentlcton (Fri, 
12), Chllltwack (Sat. 13), Victoria (Sun. 
14), Nanalmo (Mon. 15), New Westmin- 
ster (Tues. 16), Vancouver (Wed. 17), 
Vancouver (Th. 18), 



OFFICERS TAKING PART AT MEETINGS 



DIVISION 

Newfoundland 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Quebec/E. Ont. 

Mid-Ontario 

Metro-Toronto 

W. Ontario 

S. Ontario 

N. Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

Brit. Columbia 



SPEAKER 

Major D. TItcombe 
Major L. TItcombe 
Brigadier W, Crozier 
Brigadier W. Crozier 
Major W. Leslie 
Major W. Leslie 
Major F. Halllwell 
Major F. Halllwell 
Major F. Halllwell 
Major A. MacCorquodale 
Major A. MacCorquodale 
Captain D, Hammond 
Captain D. Hammond 



SINGER 

Captain J. Johnson 
Captain J. Johnson 
Captain J. Johnson 
Captain B. Robertson 
Captain B. Robertson 
Captain B. Robertson 
Captain B. Robertson 
Captain B. Robertson 
Captain W. Kerr 
Captain W. Kerr 
Captain J. Retd 
Captain J. R*ld 
Mrs. Captain C, BurrowB 



CENTENARY STAMPS 
The postal authorities In England 
have found it necessary to delay the 
issue of the two postage stamps com- 
memorating The Salvation Army's 
Centenary until September 1, 1965. 
Because of this, naturally we shall 
not be able to send out the first-da/ 
cavers, but this will be done as soon 
as they are received. 

A. CALVERT, Lreut.-Colonel, 
Trade Secretary, 



THE SALVATION ARMY 

TRADE DEPARTMENT 

259 VICTORIA STREET 




TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 



TRADE DEPARTMENT CENTENARY SPECIALS FOR AUGUST 

PLATES — LEATHER KEY PURSE — LADIES' AND GENTS' 
PURSES — PSALMS AND NEW TESTAMENTS — TIE PINS — 
PROMISES — PLAQUES — BIBLE GAMES — HOME LEAGUE 
PINS — PATTER CRAFT — BIBLE MOTTO — CRAFT STICKS 
— CHILD PLAQUES — COLLARS. 

During the month of August, 1965, all these regular articles will be 
sold at only $1.00 to help celebrate the Centenary. 

Order now and avoid disappointment. 
ALL THESE SPECIALS AT REDUCED PRICES — ONLY $1.00 



Linen Collars 2 for $1.00 



Ladies Hose & Interesting New Book @ $1 .00 

WHY NOT CELEBRATE "CENTENARY" BY TAKING 
SOME OF THESE SPECIALS AT 100 CENTS? 
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THE CHIEF SECRETARY'S COMMENTS 



NEWS ITEMS FROM ACROSS THE TERRITORY 



Gathered by Colonel H. G. Wallace 



THIS WEEK'S COMMENT: Some folk live In 
a slate of anxiety because they will not 
accept themselves as God has made 
them. They try to hide their limitations 
in certain directions, failing to see that 
they have different, but just as Impor- 
tant, contributions to make in other ways, 
* * * 

INTERNATIONAL CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS 
FINALE: All of the Canadian delegates 
have returned from overseas with the 
exception of the Territorial Commander 
and Mrs. Commissioner Grlnsted, the Com- 
missioner having attended the Commis- 
sioners' Conference in London, prior to 
having some furlough with the family. 
A happy gathering was held at Ter- 
ritorial Headquarters which enabled me 
to warmly welcome home a number of 
heads of departments and other officers 
who had returned from overseas. The 
Field Secretary, the Staff Secretary and 
Captain Roy Calvert [Director of Cen- 
tenary Affairs) all gave highlights of 
the gatherings in London, and Lieut.- 
Colonel J. D. Sharp expressed in prayer 
our thanksgiving for travelling mercies 
given to over 600 delegates. 



BRENGLE INSTITUTE: The Centenary Year 
"Brengle" will be held at iKe Toronto 
Training School for Officers from Tues- 
day, August 24th, to Friday, September 
3rd, when about 45 officers will as- 
semble from all parti of the territory 
for this series of special studies. Colonel 
Wesley Rich (Training Principal) will be 
the principal of the Brengle Institute, and 
will be supported by a faculty comprising 
Colonel A. Dixon, Mrs. Colonel W. Rich, 
Lleut.-Cotonel Mlna Russell, Brigadier T. 
Ellwood. 

* * * 

OVERSEAS VISITORS: Colonel and Mrs. Ar- 



thur Lvctbrook (S( have recewfly beefi in 
Toronto in conmtKofl with a visit to 
their son, who livts in Hamilton, The 
Colonel, who has been on officer for 
56 years, with his wife served irwiny 
years in India, end al*a China, where 
he became the Territorial CoflMiwmdar far 
China North. tietrt. -Colonel and Mrs. A 
Grattkk from England are alto visiting 
Canada, and are staying in Kelewna, 
B.C., with relatives. A warm welcome is 
extended to our visitors. 
* * * 

SALVATIONIST DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY: 
Bandsman Leonard Sampson, of Hie Van- 



DIVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS 



TN addition to the appointments 
A announced in last week's issue of 
The War Cry t the fallowing have 
also been made: 

BRIGADIER STANLEY JACK- 
SON, at present the Divisional Com- 
mander for British Columbia North, 
is to command the Saskatchewan 



Division, 

MAJOR FREDERICK LEWIS, 
the Corps Officer at Oshawa, Ont„ 
is appointed as Divisional Com- 
mander for the British Columbia 
North Division. 

The changes will take effect as 
from August 26th. 




A VALIANT 
SOLDIER 

SENIOR-MAJOR VICTOR THOMPSON (R] 
Answers The Home Call 



rpHE funeral service for Senior- 
A Major Victor Thompson was 
held in the Jerrett Funeral Chapel, 
Toronto, on Monday, July 27, and 
was conducted by Lieut-Colonel 
Frank Moulton. Favourite songs of 
the Major were sung by the congre- 
gation, including "When peace like 
a river" and "In Heavenly love 
abiding". Prayer was offered by 
Brigadier Reg. Butler. 

Before reading from the Scrip- 
tures, Colonel Carl Hiltz spoke of 
significant passages marked in the 
Major's Bible, some of which he 
shared with the congregation in the 
reading from Psalm 31, including 
the words "In Thee, O Lord, do I 
put my trust ... Be of good courage 
and He shall strengthen your heart, 
all ye that hope in the Lord," 

Songster Leader Arthur Currie, 
now filling the office which was 
occupied by Major Thompson in the 
Wychwood (Toronto) Corps over 
fifty years previously, sang soul- 
fully, "God holds the keys", after 
which C.S.M. Victor Ottaway paid 
tribute to an old comrade and friend 
of many years. 

"If a man's work is indicative of 
his character, and we believe it is," 
said the Sergt.-Major, "then Major 
Thompson's meticulous workman- 
ship in everything he touched re- 
August 14, 1965 



vealed a man of highest character, 
and he was a valiant soldier of the 
Cross." 

In his Bible message Lieut-Colo- 
nel Moulton spoke of the Major as 
a Christian warrior, quoting from 
the Apostle Paul's letter to Timothy, 
which the Colonel thought could 
be very fittingly used in reference 
to Major Thompson: "I have fought 
a good fight, I have kept the 
faith 

From a personal knowledge ex- 
tending over thirty years the Colo- 
nel referred to the Major as a 
trusted officer who took his calling 
seriously and served his Lord and 
his generation with an intense and 
meticulous devotion. "And", said 
the Colonel, "it would specially be 
said of him 'He kept the faith', 
the faith which is man's most pre- 
cious possession. To the Major that 
faith was real and his trust in his 
God simple, strong and firm. To him 
now comes Christ's reward of the 
Crown of Righteousness." 

The service closed with prayer 
and benediction by Colonel Ervin 
Waterston (R). 

At the graveside in Mount Pleas- 
ant Cemetery Brigadier Sidney 
Mundy tenderly committed the be- 
reaved family to a loving Heavenly 
Father, and the Committal was made 



by Lieut,- Colonel Moulton. 

It was from Wychwood Corps 
that Senior-Major and Mrs. Thomp- 
son became officers a little over 
fifty years ago, Mrs. Thompson was 
promoted to Glory in January, 1959. 
Commencing their work in Northern 
Ontario, they displayed the true 
pioneer spirit by going into the 
Peace River area to start Salvation 
Army work at Peace River Crossing. 

They cut down trees to erect their 
tents and did real pioneer work. 
While in the Peace River district 
their second daughter was born and 
she was named Peace Alberta. The 
Major commanded eighteen corps in 
various parts of the Dominion. 

With the expansion of Red Shield 
Services during the Second World 
War, the Major and his wife were 
unremitting in their ministry to 
thousands of men in the armed ser- 
vices who passed through the five 
military centres in which they 
served. 

RETIREMENT 

Their final appointment before 
entering into retirement in June, 
1952, was in men's rehabilitation 
work at the Men's Social Service 
Centre in Toronto. At this time they 
returned to the home corps and the 
Major took his place in the band in 
which he continued to play his part 
until his promotion to Glory. 

Whilst on a holiday in Prince 
Edward Island, the Major, with his 
two daughters, wore listening to an 
open-air band programme when he 
suffered a seizure, and a few hours 
later went to be with his Lord. 

Loving sympathy and prayers go 
out to the Major's two daughters, 
Major Dorothy and Peace, and to his 
sisters Nellie, Major Doris, Golding, 
Jean and Leah, and other members 
of the family. 




cower Tempt* Band, who h the Voca- 
tional Adviser to the Department of Edu- 
cation, City of Vancouver, has gained 
hit Ph.D. degree and Is to be con- 
gratulated on this distinction. 

* * * 

ANNUAL SHF-DENFAt APPtAl: The Cen- 
ternary Self-Denial Appeal hat been a 
most successful effort this yea/, reach- 
ing an overall total of $295,249.68. 
With all corps fretting themselves a special 
Centenary objective, every division In Ihe 
territory showed a marked increase obove 
thai of 1964. It it commendable and 
God-glorifying to tee this Increase in the 
giving of our own people. 

* * * 

MISSIONARY OFFICERS' MOVEMENTS: Major 
Dorothy Page (India) and Captain Doris 
Wight [South Africa) have returned lo 
Canada, their home territory, on furlough 
and will be warmly greeted by their 
many comrade! and friends. Captain Jean 
Urown has left on her return to India, 
where she will take up a new appoint- 
ment at MacKobert Hospital, Dhariwal, 
Gurdaspur, last Punjab, India. Major 
Emily Clarke ha* also left on her return 
flight to her appointment at Brazzaville 
in the Republic du Congo. May God 
abundantly bless these our Canadian 
missionary officers as they return to the 
service to which they are so dedicated. 

* * * 

THIS WEEK'S PRAYER: "Dear Lord, knowing 
my strength is found In quietness and 
confidence, help me to bring all my 
needs to the throne of grace, and leave 
them there with Thee. Amenl" 



THREE WORDS 

T1ERE are three lessons I would write, 
Three words, as with a burning pen, 
In tracing of eternal light, 
Upon the hearts of men. 

Have Hope, though clouds environ round, 
And gladness hides her face in scorn, 

Put off the shadow from thy brow; 
No night but has its mom. 

Have Faith. Where'er thy bark u 
driven — 
The calm's disport, the tempest's 
mirth- 
Know this; God rules the hosts of 
Heaven, 
The inhabitants of earth. 
Have Love. Not love alone for one, 
But man, as man, thy brother call; 
And scatter, like a circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 

— Friedrich Von Schiller 

CELEBRATION 

The North Burnaby Corps will 
celebrate its 39th anniversary on 
Saturaay and Sunday, September 
18th and 19th. All former officers 
and comrades who will not he able 
to be present for the "Centennial 
Reunion" are urged to send a mes- 
sage of greeting to the Commanding 
Officer, Captain S. RatclirYe, 343 S. 
Delta Ave,, Burnaby 2, B.C, 
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Craft Classes Enjoyed 
At H.L Encampment 

MRS. Brigadier D. Rea of Van- 
couver, B.C., was the special 
guest at the New Brunswick Home 
League Camp at Camp Beaver- 
brook, N.B. She was assisted by 
Major G. Dods of Windsor, Ont. 
The camp was directed by Mrs. 
Brigadier B. Meakings, Divisional 
Home League Secretary, 

Each day began with a devotional 
period led by Mrs. Major R. Walker, 
Mrs. Captain W. Head and Mrs. 
Captain D. Luginbuhl. Craft classes 
were both instructive and enjoyable, 
and were directed by Mrs. Brigadier 
Meakings, Mrs. Ada Fairfax, and 
Mrs. Gladys Waugh, A panel dis- 
cussion, arranged by Mrs, Captain 
A. Peat, on "Improving our Leagues 
through the Four-Fold Programme" 
proved very helpful. 

An evening of entertainment was 
provided by the Moncton and Hum- 
phrey home leagues, and a demon- 
stration home league meeting, 
'Along the Rainbow Trail", arranged 
by Mrs. Captain Nelson, was well 
received. Much food for thought was 
provided during the time set aside 
for business and discussion. 

Highlighting each day's activity 
was the evening vesper hour, under 
the capable leadership of Mrs. Brig- 
adier Rea. — Mrs, Captain A, Peat 



Hurricane Fails to 



Deter Home Leaguers 



A HURRICANE sixty miles to the 
south of Sandy Hook Camp, 
Man., could not deter the delegates 
to the home league camp, twenty- 
four of whom were attending a divi- 
sional home league camp for the 
first time. 

Various discussion groups met 
with a good response, and the pro- 
gramme findings proved most help- 
ful to the leagues. Camp crafts were 
instructed by Mrs. Captain D. Hoi- 
lingworth, Mrs. Captain H. Tilley 
and Mrs. Captain D. Lindsay, and 
Mrs. Brigadier T. Dyck presented 
an interesting demonstration. 

Fun time at camp included a 
"springtime frolic", under the direc- 
tion of the Fort William delegates, 
a television performance by the 
"Ellice Avenue television stars", and 
an auction conducted by the Divi- 
sional Commander. 

A centenary missionary offering 
totalling $1,609 was received from 
"costumed ladies" of each league, 
who represented the lands helped 
by the home league. 



* 



m CORPS CORRESPONDENTS 
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Snaps are acceptable for reproduc- 
tion In THE WAR CRY only If the 
following rules are observed: 

1. Must be sharp; perfectly In focus, 
and bright enough to show faces 
ant) figures. 

2. Salvationists must be In uniform. 

3. Information must be lyped and 
pasted on reverse side. (Writing 
sometimes penetrates the picture.) 

4. DO NOT SEND NEGATIVES; prints 
are required. 

All photographs lose a certain 
amount of clarity In being made into 
half-tone cuts, and unless a photo is 
sharp, tt will look faded when repro- 
duced on the news-print of THE 
WAR CRY paper. 
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(ABOVE) Leaders, 
officers and mem- 
bers of the Salva- 
tion Army Nurses' 
Fellowship meet 
during recent visit 
of Mrs. Colonel H. 
G. Wallace (centre) 
to St. John's, Nfld. 

(LEFT] Partial view 
of Salvationists and 
Army friends who 
assisted during 
"Shut-in". Sunday 
at the St, George's, 
Bermuda, Corps, 
Seated are Briga- 
dier and Mrs. C. 
Sim, and League of 
Mercy Secretary 
Miss B, Robinson. 



Brigadier Isabel Don- 
aghey, Captain Phyl- 
lis Woodbury and 
members of the 
staff of the Montreal 
Receiving Home who 
recently arranged an 
open house during 
which 150 persons 
were shown the new- 
ly renovated pre- 
mises and served 
refreshments. Mem- 
bers of the women's 
auxiliary poured tea. 




A CAIL TO PRAYER... 



By COMMISSIONER 
EDGAR GRINSTED 



"The effectual fervent prayer oj a righteous man auaileth much," 
—James 5: 16 — 

To make prayer more effective, we invite you to join 
THE PRAYER COVENANTERS' CIRCLE 

MY COVENANT 

Believing implicitly in the power of prayer, I hereby pledge myself 
as a prayer Covenanter to devote a period of every day in praying; 

1. That I myself may be kept a clean and consecrated 
channel of blessing. 

2. For a revival of spiritual life and righteousness. 

3. For those objects of special prayer which will be set 
forth from time to time in the Prayer Covenanters' Letter. 

And this J will do in God's strength and for His glory. 

Signed; Date; 

Address 

(Street) (City) (Prov.) 

Telephone Number 

Send to: Commissioner Edgar Grinsted, Territorial Headquarters, 
20 Albert Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 



Mid-Ontario Music Camp 
Attracts 77 Students 

rE centennial year music camp 
in the Mid-Ontario Division was 
held at Roblin Lake Camp, recently 
with seventy-seven students enroll- 
ed, representing almost every corps 
in the division. 

Again the little village of Ame- 
liasburg was filled with music and 
song. The camp is situated right in 
the heart of the village, and the 
various programs, as well as the 
Sunday morning open-air meeting 
on the front lawns, with all bands 
and students participating, is a 
source of blessing and joy to local 
citizens. 

The camp director for the camp 
was Captain George Swaddling, 
with B/M Jack Green, asst. director; 
Y.P.B./L Bill James, vocal director; 
assisted by Songster Winnie Watson 
and Songster Marie Alexander. 

In the Sunday morning meeting 
conducted by the Divisional Com- 
mander, Brigadier W. T. Hawkes, 
thirty-one young people decided for 
Christ and made commitments of 
their lives. 

The final program was held on 
Sunday afternoon, with crowds of 
visitors in the camp-grounds to hear 
the students, and to see the presen- 
tation of awards and trophies. The 
honour student this year was Elaine 
Sargeant of Oshawa, Ont, Compe- 
tition trophies were won by John 
Homewood of Belleville, Richard 
Austin of Belleville, Colleen Owens 
of Oshawa and Connie French of 
Peterborough. 



Seekers Recorded at 
Centennial Gatherings 

THE PAS, Man. (Lieutenant Bent 
Hougesen), A special Centennial 
weekend commenced here recently 
with a march of witness in which 
the newly formed young people's 
band and visiting bands from Bran- 
don (D. Simpson) and Flin Flon 
(Captain William Hansen) partici- 
pated. 

More than 300 people filled the 
local high school auditorium for the 
festival that followed, when both 
civic and church greetings were ex- 
tended, and which was presided 
over by Captain David Hammond, 
of Brandon. 

Brandon Band played two 
marches, a selection and a song, and 
Flin Flon a march and hymn-tune 
arrangement. The Pas' young people 
made a fine debut with their playing 
of a march, "Daniel's Band". 

Individual items were presented 
by Captain Hammond (trombone) 
and Laurie Kitchen (accordion). A 
horn trio was presented by Pat 
Burden, Barbara Hustler and Gladys 
Armstrong, and the Burden family 
sang. 

Timbrel displays were presented 
by the brigades from Brandon and 
The Pas. A challenging Bible por- 
tion and comments by Captain Han- 
sen, and a selection, "Grand Old 
Gospel Songs", by Brandon Band 
formed an effective benediction. 

On the Sunday, the meetings at- 
tracted capacity congregations and 
several seekers were recorded. The 
hospital and elderly citizens' resi- 
dence were visited, and an open-air 
meeting held on the local Indian 
reservation, when Chief Cornelius 
Bignell spoke words of greeting. 

The War Cry 
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"Internationalism" of 
Army Emphasized 

DELEGATES from all parts of 
Saskatchewan gathered at Camp 
Beaver Creek for the Home League 
Camp directed by Mrs. Brigadier 
H, Roberts, at which Mrs. Lieut- 
Colonel R. Gage (R) was the guest 
speaker. 

Leaders of the daily "Morning 
Watch" were Captain D. Edgar, Mrs. 
I. Hill, and Captain L, Lowry. The 
camp theme, "Our Own Internation- 
al Congress", was carried through 
in many interesting ways, including 
an evening entitled "Christmas a- 
round the World", when cards and 
handkerchiefs were prepared for 
missionaries. Demonstrations and 
craft ideas were shared, and ideas 
for improving home league meetings 
exchanged. 

Coloured slides of other lands 
were shown each evening, and 
Captain B. Tillsley, the newly-ap- 
pointed Divisional Youth Secretary, 
shared pictures of his visit to Great 
Britain last year. — M.E. 



"Gay Nineties" 
Night Enjoyed 

fFHE Home League Secretary for 
■*■ Peterborough, Mrs. Henry Par- 
nell, was the special guest at the 
Nova Scotia Divisional Home League 
Camp held at Scotian Glen recently. 
Under the leadership of the Divi- 
sional Home League Secretary, Mrs, 
Lieut.-Colonel S. Gennery, a pro- 
gramme embodying the four-fold 
purposes and aims of the home 
league was carried out. 

Fellowship included an evening 
presented by the Pictou County and 
Truro members, featuring an out- 
door supper and a "Gay Nineties 
Night". 

Education was to the fore when 
Mrs. Parnell imparted ideas and out- 
lines for planning meetings. A talk 
on her work with the Supreme 
Court in Peterborough was most in- 
formative. The amazing use of 
plastics was presented by Mrs. Cap- 
tain M. Ryan, while instruction in 
handicrafts was given by Mrs. 
Lieut.-Colonel Gennery and Captain 
J. Welch. 

Service was emphasized as leagues 
offered articles for sale, and $150 was 
raised and presented to Major 
Annette Vardy toward a children's 
wing of the Catherine Booth Hos- 
pital in Nagercoil, India. 

Worship was vital during morn- 
ing devotions, evening vespers, and 
in the entire morning of the closing 
day. "Ironing Board Meditations" 
was the appropriate title of mes- 
sages delivered by the special guest, 
when one delegate surrendered her 
life to Christ, In the "sharing 
period" a home leaguer who had 



been converted three years earlier 
and who had since moved to Que- 
bec, stated she had returned to 
Scotian Glen for a renewal of her 
spiritual life. 

Attention was focussed on the 
mission field by the presence of 
Major Vardy, and also by the use 
of coloured slides and a taped mes- 
sage from Captain and Mrs, G. 
Leonard, now stationed in India. 
The Army's Centenary was high- 
lighted by decorations in the dining 
room and auditorium prepared by 
the New Glasgow Home League. 



60th ANNIVERSARY 

HORWOOD, N.DJB., Nfld. Lieu- 
tenant Jane Pryor). Sixtieth anni- 
versary meetings were conducted by 
Captain and Mrs. Cecil Cooper, who 
were accompanied by the Comfort 
Cove/Newstead Band. The Sunday's 
three meetings included a citizens' 
rally, when among the special guests 
were Envoy and Mrs. Abbot, A 
veteran Salvationist, Sister Mrs. 
Walter Hodder, read a poem she had 
written specially for the occasion. 
Captain Cooper gave inspirational 
messages from God's Word. 

An anniversary supper was held 
on the Monday, and taking special 
part were Sister Mrs. Hodder and 
Wayne Guy, a junior soldier. 



M&m&$ri e I I h • 
Wtra$ hasrt, Qnl , Ad. 
viiOfy B&ard Ortd m« 
led ihMd CwftfMttai 
wh« raet ot a din- 
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is the corps officer, 
Aux, -Captain A. Fer- 
ris, At roar ore Mr. 
H. Werwmger, Mr, 
Reg. Bitton, Mr. 
Frank Hewsen and 
Mayor DeWftt MHJer. 




MISSING PERSONS 

The Salvation Army will assist In the 
search for miMlna relatives. FHease read 
the list below, and tf you know the 
present address of any person listed or 
any information which will be helpful In 
continuing the search, kindly contact the 
Men's Social Service Secretary! 20 Albert 
Street. Toronto, marking your envelope 
"inquiry". 

BARTON, Edward Lloyd (Called Lloyd). 
Born January 4/1932 In Maynard, Ontario. 
Married. Was an orderly at Kingston 
(Jencral Hospital and more recently at 
the Calvary General Hospital. Letter sent 
to Canary addrees returned marked 
"Moved, Address Unknown". Sister In- 
dulrlnfif on behalf of a«ed and anxious 
father who wishes to hear from him. 

19-006 
KALT, Anna — nee Granovsky and daugh- 
ter Ingrld Hammrich— nee Ka It. The latter 
lived In Toronto and we have an address. 
The Kalt family lived In Eisenach, Ger- 
many until 19*0. Later In Czechoslovakia 
until 1945. A relative la inquiring. 19-061 
KRON1N, Elizabeth (called "Dolly") nee 
McNiven. Born In Glasgow, Scotland In 
1903 or 1910. Married in Canada In 1928, 
Left England about 1927, There has been 
no contact for paat 80 years. Last known 
address was In Niagara Falla, Ontario. 
Mother longs to hear from her, 19-0S8 
MAGEE, Andrew Joseph. Mother seeks 
her son. Deslrea to know of hi« well- 
being:. Bom October 8/1921 In Hamp- 
stead, N.W., London, England. Wa» m 
the Royal Navy. Married In 1956 (ap- 
pros.) and has a daughter, Olfa Hay, 
now about 18 yeans of age. Last heard of 
April 22/1958. Last known address In 
Montreal. No replies to mother's letters 
to him. Top of three fingers on left hand 
are missing. 18-871 



PLAGER, Lyle Kenneth (Called Tex}. 
H«rn February S/1910 at Kirkland I^ike, 
< tntarlo. Was a log-gfr at Texada Island 
when last heard from in mid 1963. 
Parents — Melbourne Praa«r and Vera 
Mae Flayer ot Royjslon, B.C. Mother 
wishes to contact tor personal reasons. 

RMPPI, Samell (Formerly Slllanpaa, Saml). 
This man last heard from In 1&2I, His 
brother, Lauri, of Keati trwjulrlnr. Sameli 
born at Teuva Auguat 3«V1»©2. Parents 
Vendla and Sameli, I-a»t known addre*B 
C19£8) KapuBkaKlnsr, Ontario. Prior to 
that lived In Montreal, Quebec. (1927). 
iKiea anyone know of him. 18-9&S 

UNGER, Jacob (born 17/3/1891 and rela- 
tives — - Johann Funk thorn 6/12/1884; 
Isaak Funk (born 1/1Q/1&M); Gerhard 
Duck (Dyck) — (born 1891); David Unger 
— (born IB/6/1910); a Mm. Ekaterlna 
Unjrer Nee Funk la enquiring 19-666 



FOR SALE 

Offered far tale ore a man's uniform 
complete with cap and alio a woman's 
uniform with bonnet. BoJh uniform! are 
nearly new. IF interested contact Mr. J. Butt, 
84 Wesllake Ave., Toronto, or phone 
O94-1810. 



Man's uniform, good condition. Site 40- 
42, fall, price $25. Contact Mrs. Margaret 
Yates, 1966 Kamouraska Si., Montreal 3, 
Quebec. 



REFERENCES ACROSS: 1. Num. 1. 5. Matt. 6. 8. Acts 18. 10. John 2. 
13. Num. 1. 16. Luke 15. 18. Gen. 11. 20. Ps. 149, 24. Mark 15. 
27. Num. 1. DOWN: 1. Matt. 10. 2. 2. Sam. 17. 3. Mark 6. 4. Ps. 
103. 6. Ads 9. 7. Num. 1. 10. Rom. 6. 11. Ps. 126. 12. Phil. 4. 
13. Jer. 4 17. John 19. 21, Deut. 3. 22. Luke 5. 23. Num. 13. 
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Scriptural L^roddu/ord frazzle 



Where a dash is printed, the missing word is the required 
solution. Biblical references are given in a separate sec- 
tion, to be used if needed. Solution to appear next meek. 



13 



SOLUTION TO LAST WEEK'S PUZZLE — ACROSS: 2. RESTORE. 7. ISLE. 
8. RAIL. 9. EATER. 10. BUTTER. 13. ALMS. 15. BURN. 16. ESTHER. 
17. DEAD. 20. TREE. 23. RACHEL. 24. ARBA. 25. EATS, 27. SHINED. 
30, IDYLL. 31. BAKE. 32, IRON. 33. REDNESS. DOWN: 1. ESAU. 
2. REST. 3. SEER. 4. OUTRUN. 5. ERRAND. 6. FIRM. 10. BREATHE. 
11. TITLE. 12, EVER. 14. SADDLED. 18. ETHAN. 19. PATH. 21. EASIER. 
22, OBEYED. 26. AHAB. 27, SLOE. 28. IRIS. 29. EDOM. 



ACROSS 

1. One of the tribes of the 

children af Israel 
5. The lilies of the field do not 

do this 

8. Gollio was the deputy of 
this place 

9. Small edible crustacean 

10. The ruler of this tasted the 
water made wine 
Another of the tribes of 
the children of Israel 

14. Prophet writer of the Old 
Testament 

15. To ovoid artfully 

16. "Hired servants of my 
father's have bread enough 
and to " 

18. Abram's wife 
20. God should be praised in 
this 

24. "- their knees wor- 
shipped Him'* 

25, Once an attitude lo show 
up I 

26. Noble found In the pearl 

27, Another of the tribes of the 
children of Israel 



DOWN 

1. The workman is worthy of 
his 

2. Abigail's parent 

3. " — — off the dust under 
your feet" 

4. "Bless ye the Lord, all ye 
His " 

6» Saul was told it was hard 

lo kick against them 
7. Another of the tribes oF the 

children of Israel 

1 0. He that is dead is this from 
sin 

1 1, "'When the Lord turned 

the captivity of ZION" 

12. "If there be any praise, 
think on things'" 

1 3, •■ yourselves, and let 

us go into the defenced 
cities" 

17, Jesus did not give one when 
asked by Pilate who He was 

19. Concerning class, It's a need 
to make belted 

21. Jair, the son of No. 1 a* 
cross, took all Shis country 

22. Jesus made the leprous mon 
thus 

23. Moses sent his spies to see 
if Canaan were fat or thus 
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To Lead Brazil 

GERMAN - BORN Lieut. - Colonel 
Bruno Behrendt has been ap- 
pointed by the General to succeed 
Lieut-Commissioner Gilbert Abadie 
as Territorial Commander for Brazil 
(where he is at present the General 
Secretary); he is also promoted to 
the rank of Colonel, 

After three years' service in his 
homeland, Colonel Behrendt went 
to Brazil in 1928, since when, apart 
from a short period in administra- 
tive work in Germany a few years 
ago, his service in Brazil has covered 
almost every aspect of Army acti- 
vity in that land. He married Captain 
Ruth Andersohn in 1928. 

The Chief of the Staff also an- 
nounces that an Australian officer, 
LIEUT.-COLONEL GLADYS CAL- 
LIS, at present Training Principal 
in Indonesia, is to be the new Chief 
Secretary for that territory, suc- 
ceeding Lieut.-Colonel Jacobus Cor- 
putty, who was recently announced 
as being the new Territorial Com- 
mander. 

The Colonel has given almost 
eighteen years of devoted service in 
this widely scattered territory. She 
became an officer from Adelaide in 
1935 and first went to Indonesia in 
1947, 



New Commissioner 

rpHE General has promoted Lieut.- 
A Commissioner Carl Richards to 
the rank of Com- 
missioner. 

Entering the In- 
ternational Train- 
ing College from 
Yorkville, Ont., in 
1921, the Commis- 
sioner fulfilled ap- 
pointments in the 
British Territory 
as a corps officer, 
at the Interna- 
t i o n a 1 Training 
College, and in 
Pakistan as Financial and Property 
Secretary, and later Territorial Com- 
mander. He has also served as T.C. 
for Rhodesia. The Commissioner be- 
came Auditor- General at Interna- 
tional Headquarters in 1961. 



Attrmtt m\b Modem London 
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OFFICIAL GAZETTE 

PROMOTIONS— 
To be Captain: 

Lieutenants Woodrow Hale, Douglas 
tindsay 

Edgar Grinsted 

Territorial Commander 

COMING EVENTS 

Commissioner and Mrs. E. Grinsted 

Grand Falls: Newfoundland Congress, Wed- 
Mon Aug 18-23 

Toronto! Opening Brengle Institute, Tues Aug 
24 

Los Angeles, California: Thurs-Tues Aug 26-31 

British Columbia North, Prince Rupert Con- 
gress Fri-Tues Sept 10-14 

Colonel and Mrs. H. G. Wallace 

Ottowos Centenary Scout Camp, SaNSun Aug 

21-22 
Ottawa: Mon Aug 23 

Colonel A, Dixon: Ellice Avenue, Winnipeg, 
Sar-Sun Sept 11-12 

Lieut.-Colonel E, Fitch; Winnipeg Grace. Hos- 
pital Graduation, Fri-Sun Aug 27-29 

Ma|or Ken Rawlins: Bermuda, Music Camp, 
Sun -Sun Aug 15-22 

Page Sixteen 




For the Centenary Celebrations march along Whitehall to the great open-air rally [n Trafalgar Square, London, England, the popular 
"Joy 5tringj" rhythm group, part of The Salvation Army's modern musical expression, hired a vintage taxi-cab from a firm which used 

to provide cars for William Booth, Founder of The Salvation Army. 

EARLSCOURT BAND'S CAMPAIGNS 



(Continued from page 9) 
rades in Belfast, who tried to make 
up for their rather chilly weather 
with warm-hearted care and food. 
There was a packed house at the 
Wellington Hall, where a real Irish 
ovation was given to our two Irish 
bandsmen — Bill Marshall and Walter 
McCrudden. 

This is truly a beautiful country, 
unscathed in. many parts by the new 
age and still as picturesque as it 
has ever been. Off again in the 
morning, we made toward Liver- 
pool. After landing on the Isle of 
Man, we soon touched down at 
Liverpool Airport, where we were 
met by Captain Bearcroft, who was 
to stay with us until we reached 
London two days later. 

Here in the beautiful Philhar- 
monic Hall a capacity crowd of 
approximately 1,800 awaited us and 
greeted each item with enthusiastic 
applause. Stoke-on-Trent, the pot- 
tery capital of Britain, was our next 
stop and after arriving at the town 
hall and being received by the 
Mayor, we were served an exquisite 
meal on plates valued at over $100. 
a-piece and made at the Royal Dal- 
ton China works in Stoke. 

China Works 

Our afternoon tour of both the 
Royal Dalton and Spode china 
works proved most interesting. Then 
there was supper at the Michelin 
Tire Co. before we went on to 
Victoria Hall in Hanley, where a- 
gain approximately 1,800 people 
greeted us. In the audience were no 
fewer than five contesting bands, 
and also Bandmaster Maisie Ring- 
ham, of nearby Cannock. 

The last of what was estimated 
at fifty-two engagements arrived: 
the farewell festival in Regent Hall, 
London, with Lieut-Colonel Ber- 



nard Adams as chairman. (It had 
been evident from the conversation 
in the coach from Stoke to London 
that each bandsman was aware that 
this programme would demand a 
big effort, for at this point in our 
tour we were a tired lot of fellows.) 

Our soloists had made us proud 
of them throughout. Deputy Band- 
master Arthur Dean, Bandsmen 
Gary Dean, Ray Russell, Graham 
Colley, Keith Mattison, Ian Watkin- 
son and Captain Bill Brown,* gave 
performances' of the highest standard 
and I am sure made great impressions 
on our listeners. The band itself had 
maintained an equally high and con- 
sistent standard over a very stren- 
uous three weeks. Our executive 
officer, Major Rawlins, had added 
a great deal to the success of the 
tour and we enjoyed wonderful fel- 
lowship with him. 

Full Up 

And so we came to this our final 
engagement at Regent Hall, where 
a capacity audience, graced by the 
presence of Brother Eric Ball in the 
balcony, Lieut.-Colonel Charles 
Skinner, Major Goffin, Captain 
Bearcroft and Captain Ray Stead- 
man-Allen on the platform, and the 
Bandmaster of the International 
Staff Band as chairman. I think it is 
safe to say that we gave everything 
we had this night and, as the pro- 
gramme closed with the playing of 
Eric Ball's "Song of Courage", we 
felt we had given of our best for the 
highest cause we know — the extend- 
ing of God's Kingdom here on earth, 

We had played and testified to 
thousands of people who quite pos- 
sibly do not have contact with The 
Salvation Army. We would like to 
think that our ministry has been 
the means of renewing many memo- 
ries for those who possibly once 



marched with us and who, through 
all the glamour and pageantry of 
the Centennial Celebrations, have 
returned home, as we have, with a 
new concept of our Salvation Army. 

We have seen the third dimension 
of an organization that has been 
raised up by God and is being used 
by Him. 

So we will keep our Army march- 
ing, 
Around the world our songs will 

ring 
Till one by one they stop and 

listen 
And one by one claim Christ as 

King. 
So come and march with us to 

Glory 
And join the great salvation war; 
One hundred years, and still not 

weary, 
We're going to march one hundred 

more! 

*It is understood that the writer 
of this article has every right to be 
included in this list of commenda- 
tions. He is also the author of the 
final verse, which is part of a song 
which was rousingly received every- 
where. — Ed. 




The War Cry 
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